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The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
was reported in its first draft by THE PH1 DELTA 
KAPPAN in September, 1948 (Pages 16-18). You 
will find many changes in the final draft adopted 
by the Assembly of the United Nations, reported 
in this issue. The story of those changes is a fas- 
cinating study, which will be aided by the report 
from Mrs. Roosevelt given in this issue. In con- 
sidering the job of the schools of the United 
States, you will not wish to miss also the critique 
on Pages 34-37, which compares item by item 
the ideals expressed in the Declaration with what 
we do in the United States. That is just one man’s 
comparison; it is our hope that it may stimulate 
you in your home town to compare the Declara- 
tion with what happens in your own community. 

Education finds its place in the completed draft, 
with an extra paragraph not in the earlier draft. 
The article reads: 

Article 26 

{1} Everyone has the right to education. Education 
shall be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental 
stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. Tech- 
nical and professional education shall be made general- 
ly available, and higher education shall be equally ac- 
cessible to all on the basis of merit. 

{2} Education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality and to the strengthening 
of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
It shall promote understanding, tolerance, and friend- 
ship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and 
shall further the activities of the United Nations for 


the maintenance of peace. 
{3] Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to their children. 


Mrs. Roosevelt expresses some doubts and reser- 
vations concerning that last paragraph. I know 
what she is talking about; the objections she men- 
tions have force. The paragraph grew out of 
experiences with the totalitarian state. It was sup- 
ported also by countries of the Catholic faith. 

Personally, I am glad to see the article in- 
cluded. To me it is in keeping with our own 
Declaration of Independence. Giving Paragraph 2 
of that Declaration a free translation and applica- 
tion to our own problem, could it not say— 
“Government (schools) exist to serve the life, 
liberty, and happiness of the people . . . and 
whenever any form of government (schools) be- 
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comes -destructive of these divinely created rights, 
it is the job of the people to alter or abolish that 
school (and maybe school man?) and to institute 
new schools (and maybe school men?) .. . in 
such form as shall seem to them most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness’”’? There is a place 
and a work for the professional educator; there is 
also a work and a place rightly belonging to the 
parents and to the people. 

In a world of increasing concentration of powers 
in the state, the challenge of this paragraph may 
be a useful emphasis. 


Future Teachers 


The Future Teachers of America movement is 
the outgrowth of years of effort on the part of the 
National Education Association and of various 
state education associations to quicken the interest 
of young people in the professional side of their 
educational careers. As part of a teacher recruit- 
ment program seeking to enlist quality young 
people for teaching, the Twentieth National Coun- 
cil of Phi Delta Kappa suggested to members of 
the Fraternity the opportunities of sponsoring 
clubs and chapters of the Future Teachers of 
America. For information of how to go about it, 
send $1.00 for a kit of materials to the Future 
Teachers of America, 1201 16th Street. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Those of you maintaining close affiliation with 
your chapter may inquire for information of your 
chapter president. By cooperation of the Future 
Teachers of America, a kit of the materials is 
being sent in September to presidents of the 
chapters of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Research Opportunity 


A total of 125,000 pupils were being given 
half-day sessions, because of the lack of housing 
facilities in 1947-1948, according to a report of 
the Research Division of the National Education 
Association (December, 1948). The half-day ses- 
sions were occasioned by necessity rather than 
choice. Even so the situation offers an opportu- 
nity for research. Just what results will follow from 
the half-day sessions? 

















was one of a company of 150 students who 

had just closed their college life, some with 
honors, and not a few without. Before separating 
to go into the world, never to meet again, we 
joined in a final dinner. Surfeited with the dig- 
nified drivel of college, the students, in a spirit 
of mischief, cut out all such stuff, and as a huge 
joke, invited one of the professors to speak who 
had never made an address in his life. The hither- 
to silent one accepted the invitation, to the sur- 
prise of every one. And he spoke thus:— 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “I have never made 
a speech in my life, and I don’t intend to begin 
now. I have something to say, however, and, in 
saying it I will follow Luther’s threefold rule: 
‘Stand up straightly, speak out boldly, and sit 
down quickly.’ 

“We are in one of the famous banqueting halls 
of the world. Belshazzar’s hall compared to this 
was a lodging on the third floor back. No such 
art existed in those days as we see around this 
room. No such viands graced his board. What 
was there was elegant for that day, but we live 
in another age, an age of art, art-craftsmanship 
and luxury. From the four corners of the earth 
came the things on this table. From the lowest 
forms of day labour to the highest form of art, 
we have around us samples of at least a hundred 
forms of human work. 

“Take this table-cloth to begin with. It is of 
most exquisite workmanship. It involves weaving 
—to go further back—bleaching, smoothing, de- 
signing. It is a damask linen, beautiful, and most 
pleasing to the eye. I want to ask a question: 
Is there any one here who knows from personal 
experience anything about the labour involved? 
Have any of you ever contributed any labour to 
the manufacturing of table linen? I am serious, 
gentlemen. If any of you have, I would like him 
to say so.” 

There was absolute silence. 

“I understand, then,” he continued. “that the 
making of such a thing is beyond your ken. 

“Let me draw your attention to the samples of 
pottery here. Surely the men and the women who 
produce such beautiful things are artists. What 
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* Reprinted from The Educational Magazine 
of the Education Department of Victoria, 
Melbourne, Australia.* 


a joy it must be for a man to hold a thing 
in his hand—complete—and say, ‘I made it!’ 
Many forms of labour are involved here also— 
digging the clay, carting, fashioning, painting, 
burning, baking, and finishing. If there is a man 
here who has ever touched this form of labour, 
let him answer? No one! 

“There are samples of the most exquisite, and, I 
know, costly cut glass. That also involved much 
labour and great art. It is quite a unique industry 
in itself. I will not detail the process; we see 
the result; but the various forms of labour in- 
volved are practically unknown to us. I would 
be rather surprised to find a man among you 
who had touched this industry at any angle.” 

In this way he went over the silver and dwelt 
rather lengthily on the subject of mining and 
the life of a miner. Nothing escaped his notice. 
He drew attention to the carpet and the rugs 
on the floor, to the curtains and the drapery of 
the great windows, to the mural decorations, ex- 
ecuted by the greatest living mural painter. There 
was a rich fresco around the room. He called 
attention to it. When he had gone over most of 
the things in the room, he turned again to the 
table. 

“There are cut flowers here,” he said. ““Most 
of you have spent some years in the study of 
botany, but I don’t think any of you would under- 
take to give us a complete classification of what 
we see and enjoy on the table.” There was a 
disposition to laugh, but he wiped the smile 
from every face around the table by quietly say- 
ing, ‘Perhaps you are to be congratulated that 
you are at an age when a sense of humor covers 
a multitude of sins, but, personally, I cannot 
enjoy that which gives me pain. 

“I am a representative university man, seriously 
asking myself and you whether the system we call 





* Vol. 6, No. 1, February, 1949, pages 3-5, with the following 


preface: “As far as we know, this article first appeared about 
twenty-seven years ago. We reprinted it in 1944; we do so again, 
in order to meet several requests.” 
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education educates.’ The silence became oppres- 
sive. The men were thinking. 

“Perhaps,” he continued, ‘I should have put 
you more at ease by telling you at the beginning 
that I have never experienced the joy of fashion- 
ing articles with my own hands. Nor anything 
useful for that matter. Here we are, then, a group 
of men on whom a university has set its stamp. 
We produce nothing we eat; we could not even 
lend a hand in the making of anything we see 
around us; and truth compels me to venture the 
suggestion that, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the chief motive of a college education 
is to escape actual participation in just such work 
as gives, or ought to give, joy to the worker. 

“A time-keeper performs a useful function, so 
does a cash register, but the function of edu- 
cation is not to turn out time-keepers or cash 
registers. It has been truly said that, if ten Bache- 
lors of Arts were wrecked in mid-ocean, they 
could not build a pontoon to save their lives! 
They would be equally helpless in any critical 
emergency where practical knowledge of the 
ordinary things around us was imperatively nec- 
essary. A statement of the problem is not a solu- 
tion, but we do not gain much by stating that the 
system is to blame and we are not. 

“You are certainly not to blame. You are the 
victims of whatever system we have. I cannot say 
that I am blameless. I do not believe that a 
smattering of languages, of mathematics, and 
of history is education. I believe the system of 
cramming these things to pass an examination 
is pernicious. So, having been asked for the first 
time in my life to make an address, I have made 
it an opportunity to enter my protest. 

“Education is to prepare and equip for the 
duties and the responsibilities of life—not to turn 
out industrial and commercial bosses, gaffers, 
time-keepers, and cash registers. I would hardly 
be justified in taking up your time with these 
observations alone. So, in addition, I want to 
say this: Most of you are destined to be masters 
of men. You will organize and mobilize their 
labour; you will oversee it. 

“When you see men around you actually creat- 
ing beautiful things with their hands, I would 
like you to remember that it was my opinion that 
actual labour in the arts and crafts and industries 
is an infinitely nobler contribution to the happi- 
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ness of mankind than clipping coupons and living 
on the sweat of other men’s brows. 

“It will not come in our day, but the world 
will ultimately come to understand that the train- 
ing of the mind is as necessary as the training of 
the body. Why should it be considered an un- 
thinkable thing that a blacksmith or a carpenter 
should need an education? Why should college 
men consider it degrading to handle tools and 
make useful and beautiful things? 

‘Why should a university perpetuate such a re- 
volt against nature as a system in which the man 
who does no useful work as all is considered a 
gentleman, while the creator of wealth and beauti- 
ful things is considered low caste? 

“T want to point out to you that the highest form 
of culture and refinement known to mankind was 
ultimately associated with tools and labour. In 
order to do that, I must present to you a picture, 
imaginative, but in accord with the facts of his- 
tory and experience.’ He pushed his chair back, 
and stood a few feet from the table. His face 
betrayed a deep emotion. His voice became won- 
derfully soft and irresistibly appealing. The col- 
lege men had been interested; they were now spell- 
bound. He raised his hand and went through the 
motions of drawing aside a curtain. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “may I introduce to you 
a young Galilean who is a master-builder—Jesus 
of Nazareth?” 

It was a wierd act. The silence became oppres- 
sive. As if addressing an actual person of flesh 
and blood, he continued:—“Master, may I ask 
you, as I asked these young men, whether there 
is anything in this room that you could make with 
your hands as other men make them?” 

There was a pause, a brief moment or two, then, 
with the slow measured stride of an Oriental, 
he went to the end of the table, and took the 
table-cloth in his hand, and made bare the corner 
and the carved oak leg of the great table. In that 
position he looked into the faces of the men, and 
said: 

“The Master says, “Yes, I could make the table 
—I am a carpenter.’ ”’ 


Teachers in the elementary school of Apopka, Flor- 
ida are given a free period daily. High school stu- 
dents are used after training to supervise periods 
in physical education. 





Merit Pay for Teachers? 


By A. S. BARR 


oop schools require careful planning and 

evaluating. Planning alone is not enough. 
Many plans, however hopeful we may be about 
them, do not turn out well. To be reasonably 
certain of an effective program, projected courses 
of action must be evaluated. 

Five sets of factors conditioning pupil growth 
and achievement are commonly recognized, 
namely; 

1. Factors resident in the pupil, such as health, 
interest, capacities, preparation, ard experience; 

2. Factors resident in teachers: health, interest, 
capacity, preparation and experience; 

3. Factors resident in the curriculum and ma- 
terials of instruction: difficulty, interest value, and 
social utility; 

4. Factors resident in the physical setting for 
learning and pupil growth; school buildings, lab- 
oratories, equipment, play facilities, etc.; 

5. Factors resident in the social structure: 
school, home, and community. 

There must be careful planning and evaluating 
with reference both to educational outcome and 
the factors conditioning outcomes. The personnel 
is an important determiner of educational out- 
comes; there must be planning and evaluating 
with reference to the personnel too. 


DEMANDS AND FUNCTIONS DIFFER 


In considering educational personnel, it is im- 
portant to recall that there are many functions to 
be performed in a school system. It is customary 
to classify the educational personnel into three 
broad categories: 1) administrators; 2) teachers, 
and 3) those providing special services of various 
sorts. The demands for different positions differ, 
they require different sorts of interests, capacities, 
and preparation. There are also differences in the 
demands made upon teachers: Some arise out of 
varying complexities of subject matter, others arise 
out of positions demanding special skills and 
abilities. No satisfactory classification of these posi- 
tions from the point of view of their demands 
and the possibilities of securing an adequate sup- 


* A. S. Barr is Professor of Education, School 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son 6, Wisconsin. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


ply, is available. One of the big jobs of profes- 
sional education is to handle its resources through 
proper selection, guidance, recruitment, educa- 
tion, and placement, such as to secure competent 
persons to do the school’s work. 

In considering the economics of the situation, 
it is probably worth recalling that current practice 
recognizes differences in the demands of positions 
in all occupations. This is true both within and 
without the profession. Superintendents, union 
leaders, and specialists usually receive more pay 
than common labor. It is also customary to recog- 
noze both in and out of the educational profession 
different levels of adequacy such, for example, 
as apprentices, journeymen, and masters. The dif- 
ferences are commonly accompanied by differences 
in pay. In teaching, it is customary to recognize 
pay differences for beginning teachers still on pro- 
bation, journeymen teachers, and master teachers. 
The foregoing matters about which there seem to 
be reasonable agreement. Differences in opinion 
arise, however, when we attempt to make finer 
distinctions. 


CURRENT DISCUSSIONS AND DIFFERENCES 


Currently there is considerable discussion of 
and difference of opinion about such questions as: 
Shall there be merit pay differences within cate- 
gories? How finely can these differences be drawn 
using the now-available evaluation techniques? 
What ultimate social and educational values will 
be derived from such differences? 

It should probably be said here that the evalua- 
tion of human efficiency is an exceedingly complex 
and difficult matter. Much of the illwill and mis- 
understanding in this area has arisen out of naivete 
in the application of evaluation techniques. Much 
of the opposition to merit pay has arisen from 
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the use of rating scales in the determination of 
merit. When these scales are not well constructed, 
and when they are applied by persons untrained 
in their use, they can damage morale and teaching 
efficiency. In general, the opposition is not to evalu- 
ation per se, but to inadequate evaluation. Teach- 
ers were evaluated long before anyone thought of 
rating scales, and will probably continue to be 
evaluated as long as there is teaching, even though 
there may be inadequate instrumentation. What 
teachers want is fair, valid, and reliable evaluation. 


PROGRESS IN EVALUATION 


Much progress has been made in the last half- 
century in the development of approaches, instru- 
ments, and skills, by which adequate evaluations 
can be made. The current trend is toward a mul- 
tiple approach involving the use of more than one 

rson, method and instrument. 

In all, four different approaches have been made 
to the evaluation of teaching efficiency. 

1. Evaluation may be made in terms of the 
qualities of the person, such as considerateness, 
attractiveness, drive, and dependability. 

2. Evaluations may be made in terms of Per- 
formance: Teacher-pupil activities and conditions. 

3. Evaluations may be made in terms of the 
controls over behavior (or the mental pre-requi- 
sites to success) : specific knowledges, skills, inter- 
ests, attitudes, and ideals of teachers. 

4. Evaluations may be made in terms of re- 
sults: pupil growth and achievement. 

Each approach has its own characteristic 
strengths and weaknesses. If evaluations are made 
in terms of the qualities thought essential to suc- 
cess in teaching, then one must ascertain which 
qualities to consider, define each carefully, and 
show that the scale has some internal consistency. 
(It is said for example, that one may be honest 
in one situation and not in another.) If evalua- 
tions are made in terms of performance, one must 
not forget that acts are not good or bad in general 
but for certain purposes, persons, principles, and 
conditions that characterize the learning-teaching 
situation under consideration. If evaluations are 
made in terms of the mental controls or pre- 
requisites of success, one must list, define, and 
measure these controls in some adequate manner. 
Finally, if evaluations are made in terms of pupil 
growth and achievement, then one must define 


the goals sought, develop adequate measuring de- 
vices and use controls over the factors other than 
teaching that condition pupil growth. The latter 
requirements ordinarily involves some sort of ex- 
perimental control over extraneous conditions. 


DaTA-GATHERING DEVICES 


Three types of data-gathering devices have been 
frequently employed in the evaluation of teach- 
ing efficiency: 

1. Tests: These may be applied to pupils in 
evaluating outcomes or results, or to teachers 
in evaluating fitness for teaching and the degree 
to which they possess essential knowledges, skills, 
attitudes, interests, and ideals, 

2. Rating scales, check lists, and other criteria 
of teaching effectiveness: These instruments have 
been used in a variety of ways,—chiefly to evaluate 
personality, performance, and background deter- 
miners of good teaching. 

3. Inventories: these instruments have also been 
used in a variety of ways, but chiefly to collect in- 
formation about background factors, such as past 
training and experience, interests, and attitudes. 

Data-gathering devices must be valid and re- 
liable, and possess discriminating ability. 

Slowly, the profession has also come to see 
that good instruments can be badly misused; there 
must be trained users as well as valid instruments. 
Where opportunities are present for bias and pre- 
conceived ideas to play an important part in the 
evaluation of teaching efficiency, the tendency is 
toward the use of more than one evaluator. 

Returning to our questions: Shall there be merit 
pay differentials within categories? How finely 
can these differences be drawn using the available 
evaluation techinques? What ultimate social and 
educational values will be derived from such dif- 
ferentations? Relative to only one of these ques- 
tions is there much dependable data, namely, the 
question: How finely can these differences be 
drawn using available evaluation techniques? It 
seems reasonably certain from such data as we now 
have that the broader the categories the easier it is 
to make reliable judgements. Until our measuring 
instruments and evaluative techniques are very 
much more refined than they now are, it would 
seem safest not to attempt too many categories; 
possibly we should attempt now at this time only 
very broad categories such as satisfactory and un- 
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satisfactory—these for each of three groups of 
teachers: apprentices teachers, journeymen teach- 
ers and master teachers. The confidence limits 
for the different categories can be set at 95 per cent 
or 99 per cent of any other limit that one may 
choose. We have, thus, carefully chosen upper and 
lower limits with an undefined middle. There will 
always be areas of uncertainty. The areas of un- 
certainty will come at the breaking point be- 
tween satisfactory and unsatisfactory, each of 
course, for each group of teachers. We can be 
uncertain also about whether teachers are up to 
the standards of efficiency set for the different 
categories of efficiency; or about whether they 
belong in their present positions. In those school 
systems with automatic promotions (within posi- 
tions) uncertainty about whether a teacher is up 
to the level of efficiency expected of him in the 
position to which he has been assigned would 
probably mean no increase in salary until the un- 
certainty is cleared up. If a teacher is satisfactory 
in the position to which he has been assigned but 
there is uncertainty about whether he is ready for 
a more advanced position, he would continue on 
his assigned position until the uncertainty is clear- 
ed up. The approach here considered assumes auto- 
matic promotion within positions. 


THE MASTER TEACHER CATEGORY 


In the treatment here presented, instead of using 
the master teacher category merely to indicate 
superior teaching efficiency, it has seemed best to 
create a new type of school position, namely that 
of master teacher. There is need in almost every 
school for more leadership—teadership in induct- 
ing new teachers into service, in helping with the 
continuous revisions of the curriculum that are 
essential unless we are to always work with out- 
moded materials, and in helping with many extra 
classroom teaching activities. Principals, as our 
schools are now constituted, are very much over 
worked individuals; most buildings could use a 
number of master teachers to advantage. Should 
such positions be created they should be open to: 

1. Only those who have demonstrated them- 
selves to be superior teachers 

2. Only those who have acquired through train- 
ing and experience an adequate maturity to provide 
the desired leadership, and 
3. Only those who have demonstrated interests 
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that transcend their own individual assignments 
and who have shown special aptitude in helping 
others. 

The designation should not go for unusual 
qualification in any one of these but to adequacy 
in all. 

VALUES TO BE DERIVED? 

Returning once more to our three questions: 
1) Shall there be merit pay differences within 
categories? 2) How finely can these differences 
be drawn using the now-available techniques? and 
3) What ultimate social and educational values 
will be derived from such differentations? We have 
tentatively answered the first of these questions in 
the affirmative, but our ultimate answer will have 
to depend upon the answer to question three: What 
social and educational values will be derived from 
such differentations? A reliable answer to this 
question can be given only when we have much 
more data than we now have. We have answered 
the second question by saying that we are now 
able to differentiate only within broad categories. 





High School Enrolment 


The total of 24,314 high schools in the United 
States were reported for 1946, say Walter H. Gaum- 
nitz and Ellsworth Tompkins in School Life, June, 
1949. Of these, 11,969 were classified as 4-year high 
schools and 6,374 as junior-senior high schools. One 
out of five of the 4-year high schools of the United 
States have enrolments smaller than 50 pupils, and 
52.1 percent have fewer than 100 pupils. The 4-year 
high schools enrolled a total of 2,575,404 pupils and 
junior-senior high schools enrolled a total of 1,787,575 
pupils in 1946. 





The Parent-Teacher Association has “been the 
source of unbelievable power and immeasurable sup- 
port for the programs of education that have been 
enacted in our state and nation,” says Robert H. 
Wyatt in a tribute to “PTA—Friend of Youth” in 
The Indiana Teacher April 1949. Representatives of 
the Indiana Congress of Parent and Teachers have 
“rendered magnificent service” in the state's legislative 
program. “There should be a healthy and well-sup- 
ported parent teacher association in every school, and 
professional school people will not only render the 
schools a great service in practicing such support, but 
at the same time will be rendering the teaching pro- 
fession itself a real service in such activity,” says the 
editorial. 








Problems of Modern Society 


By CHESTER I. BARNARD 


A SOCIETY that in spite of partial knowledge 
and confusion persists in the endeavor to 
control its destinies has need of a careful re- 
survey of the whole field of unsolved problems. 
A classification of the problems of modern so- 
ciety may be useful in delineating the areas of 
ignorance, and in attaining a needed perspective. 
The problems of modern society we are grouping 
for our purposes under the three heads; popula- 
tion, communication, and cooperation. 
POPULATION 


Nearly all forms of life multiply superabun- 
dantly. The natural methods of eliminating the 
excess of life resulting from this reproductive 
propensity are conflict, disease, and starvation. 
These methods have worked in the past and are 
in operation today. They apply to all forms of 
life. With respect to the world’s human popula- 
tion, organized warfare has become an additional 
and peculiarly human means of elimination. 

The natural processes are modified, in the case 
of man, by his intelligent control of some of the 
conditions under which he lives. Social organi- 
zation, science, technology, the accumulation of 
productive capital, and the measures of public 
health have operated to change our environment. 
But although these factors have modified they 
have not nullified the natural methods of popula- 
tion control. Except in a few restricted areas, im- 
provement in food supply and the prolongation of 
the life span have been accompanied by constant in- 
creases in population. Recognition of this fact has 
led some to express the extreme view that, for 
example, the work of The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in the control of yellow fever and malaria, 
widely regarded as beneficent, is in fact futile 
and even immoral! The same criticism would apply 
with equal force to all constructive methods of 
improving the condition of man whether these 
be economic, political, scientific, or educational. 
Such views amount to asserting that if we cannot 
solve all problems simultaneously then we should 
attempt to solve none of them. 


* Chester I. Barnard is President, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, 49 West 49th Street, New 
York.* 


Population problems are world-wide, ever- 
present, of first importance. They underlie many 
critical national, class, and racial conflicts. The 
issues are confused by wide differences in cus- 
toms, rules of inheritance and moral ideas, as 
well as a diversity of positive and negative re- 
ligious tenets. 

Population problems are relative rather than 
absolute. The world is overpopulated now with 
respect to our present knowledge, to the present 
availability of natural resources, to the state of 
arts today, to the existing social organization, and 
to some of the presently held traditional and 
religious precepts regarding foods. In relation to 
present realities the world is overpopulated. In 
relation to present potentialities this may not be 
so. It is unwarranted to assert that world popu- 
lation today has passed the limit of adequate 
support, but it is equally unwarranted not to recog- 
nize that the present application of existing knowl- 
edge is insufficient to maintain the population we 
have at even the minimum acceptable standard of 
living. 

Population problems are not merely quantita- 
tive, they are also qualitative. Concretely the ques- 
tion is whether it is better to have twelve children 
per family, all on the average undernourished, 
uneducated, over-worked and short-lived, than on 
the average four per family, adequately nourished, 
possessed of the tools of ordinary education, not 
over-worked and of reasonable life expectancy. 
At present about half the world’s population is 
close to starvation, and another quarter suffers 
from malnutrition. Physiologically they are in 
poor condition, weak from undernourishment, 
inadequate clothing and shelter. 

The problems of population may be grouped 


* Abstracted by the Editor from ‘“‘The Rockefeller Foundation 
Review for 1948,” pages 14-26, 
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under the following heading: biosocial sexual 
problems, ecology, conservation of natural re- 
sources, improvement of production, reduction of 
waste, nutrition, development of capital and tech- 
nical demographic problems. 

For many years the Rockefeller Foundation has 
supported research in genetics, endocrinology, the 
physiology of reproduction and the sexual be- 
havior of animals and men. In spite of the progress 
made there is much yet to be learned. The studies 
thus far made are limited in scope and geograph- 
ical area; however, they have served to provide 
new knowledge and also to emphasize how meager 
present knowledge is and how important it is 
to increase it. Perhaps the most striking fact 
established is the enormous biological maladjust- 
ment for modern man between the sexual drive 
and the needs of population. In American so- 
ciety, probably in many others also, it is estimated 
that this drive in males is many times greater than 
necessary to maintain the population and certainly 
well beyond the maximum physiological capacity 
of women of childbearing age to bear children. 
For civilized communities these are sober facts 
with complex social consequences. Their signifi- 
cance with respect to morals, to the incidence of 
venereal diseases, to frustration and to crime is 
increased by the wide variation between indivi- 
duals. The sexual drive is thousands of times 
stronger in some people than in others. Thus con- 
tinence for some involves little restraint; conti- 
nence for others may involve nervous or emotional 
strains only with difficulty to be distinguished 
from insanity. 

When disease, accidents, and famine abound, 
high death rates ensue and high birth rates are 
then probably necessary to the maintenance of 
the race. Perhaps we may say that under such con- 
ditions there is no fundamental biological mal- 
adjustment. When by control of disease, improved 
technology and intensified agriculture, death rates 
are greatly reduced and length of life increased, 
high birth rates are no longer necessary. The sex- 
ual drives thus become one of the major mal- 
adjustments of society. This situation is not ob- 
viated by reticence, nor can the problems be solved 
by ignoring them. 

Human ecology, or the study of the relations 
of human populations to their environments and 
particularly to other forms of life, though long 


recognized as a field of special study, has been 
slow to develop sustained professional interest. 
A study of the characteristics of populations and 
of their interdependencies is important in con- 
nection with soil and forest conservation, water 
control, and many other man-made endeavors de- 
signed to provide increased support to the human 
population. 

It is quite easy to exaggerate the consequences 
of the waste of natural resources, particularly 
the irretrievability of such resources, but it is 
hardly possible to overemphasize the importance 
of this subject. The scarcity of natural resources 
increases with growth of population. It decreases 
with the advance of scientific knowledge. But 
this advance may not be swift enough to avoid 
disaster. Moreover, while soils deficient in nitrates 
or phosphates may be restored by adding these 
ingredients, this cannot be done for nothing. A 
fundamental and increasing scarcity is utilizable 
water. Land without rainfall may be irrigated, but 
only at substantial cost. The excessive runoff re- 
sulting from deforestation cannot be corrected 
without expense and effort. 

As a difficulty quite apart from the factors of 
power, capital, and organization we encounter 
the low productive capacity of individual men. 
This may be ascribed in part to lack of educa- 
tion and training, to malnutrition, and to dis- 
ease. Even in the United States, with its high 
development of power, the standard of living is 
lowered by lack of initiative and by the loss of 
time resulting from illness. The transport of the 
mosquito, Anopheles gambiae, from Africa to 
northeast Brazil produced in 1938 an extremely 
virulent kind of malaria. About 10 per cent of 
the population died of it, and the remainder 
was in danger of starvation, being too ill to 
produce, distribute and prepare food. Fortunate- 
ly the government of Brazil, with Foundation aid, 
found it possible to take prompt measures to re- 
lieve this situation. It was once more demonstrat- 
ed that public health and public education to 
promote individual capacity are essential ingredi- 
ents in the complex cooperation required by mod- 
ern technologies. 

The waste in food supplies after these have 
been produced and the waste of arable land weigh 
heavily in the food situation. In parts of the 
world many thousands of potentially productive 
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acres support cattle which are used not at all 


or ineffectively for food. The loss of crops from. 


rodents, insects, and molds is enormous. The 
waste from personal and social habits in the prep- 
aration and serving of foods, especially in rela- 
tively wealthy countries, is conspicious. 

There are some who maintain that with proper 
use available food supplies could support a larger 
population or provide an improved standard of 
living for the existing population. Though much 
study has been given to nutrition, much more 
needs to be done. Perhaps the most important 
aspect of this problem is the modification through 
education of the habits and predilections of the 
peoples concerned. 

More efficient utilization of natural resources 
and more effective cooperation in production call 
for enormous increases in world capital. This 
is a matter of diverting the productive efforts of 
each country to capital goods, which may involve 
a correlative restriction of consumption. The capi- 
tal required, particularly in conjunction with agri- 
culture, need not at the start take the form of 
spectacular dams, powerful facilities and industrial 
plants. Rather is could consist of thousands and 
thousands of small improvements, such as local 
water systems, small dams, wells and a variety 
of other constructions and implements. The 
United States, with its large natural resources in 
relation to the population, can fairly easily secure 
a substantial surplus production for capital equip- 
ment and thereby increase its productive capac- 
ity. But in countries where most of the popula- 
tion is now able to secure only the barest minimum 
for existence, the accumulation of productive 
capital will necessarily be a slow process. 

This is sufficient, I hope, to suggest to the 
reader that the solution of population problems 
in the last analysis involves the use of all the 
information we now possess and the acquisition 
of a much greater store of both fundamental and 
practical knowledge. 

A second conclusion I should like to emphasize 
is that of interdependence. A balanced and si- 
multaneous development along several lines is 
necessary. Modern technology requires wide- 
spread education as well as capital. The order 
of attack, of course, will vary for different coun- 
tries. So far the beginnings of population studies 
have been developed chiefly in western Europe and 


North America. Little attention has been paid 
to conditions in the Far East and in the lesser 
developed countries, Any deliberate attempt to 
bring population into satisfactory relation to re- 
sources, or resources into adequate relation to 
population, involves what may be called “social 
engineering.” The essential obstacles to be over- 
come are human inertia, resistance, and our present 
insufficient knowledge. Thus the problems of 
population lead directly to the subjects of com- 
munication and cooperation. 


COMMUNICATION 


More and more it is coming to be understood 
how fundamental the faults and limitations of 
communication are to the ills of human society. ~ 
Misunderstanding and lack of understanding 
breed fears and hostilities in even small and inti- 
mate groups. Conversely, good understanding 
based upon intelligible communication is the first 
step toward cooperation. 

The basic difficulties and limitations of com- 
munication have only recently been recognized. 
The perfecting of mechanical means of communi- 
cation—telephone, telegraph, transportation— 
far outruns our progress in the essential means 
of communication. These are first of all the con- 
struction, utilization, and translation of languages. 
Thus far the most universal language is that of 
mathematics. Some dpproach to universality is 
made in physics and chemistry and in the more 
abstract branches of biology. But these abstract 
languages are common to but an infinitesimal 
portion of mankind, and the very specialization 
they require tends to limit understanding even 
among scientists. Thus, the unity of science, as 
yet a metaphysical assumption or hope, and the 
popularization of science from a cultural stand- 
point both become of increasing importance in a 
technological world. 

Despite multiplying difficulties, the extension 
of science is itself a means of improving communi- 
cation. Scientific knowledge provides a fund of 
exact ideas which form the basis for a common 
world. But scientific knowledge cannot possibly 
meet the full requirements of communication. The 
knowledge of modern languages, the teaching of 
them and the extension of the fields of what is 
to be communicated are also essential. We not 
only talk; we talk about something. Hence, our 
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interest in the study and teaching of languages, 
cultural anthropology, political science, history, 
and all that the arts convey of human attitudes 
and experience. 

COOPERATION 


One of the most striking facts revealed by the 
experience of working in different countries of 
the world is the wide disparity among different 

ples in the capacity to cooperate. Political 
instability or a stability secured only by author- 
itarian methods are sometimes important but rath- 
er superficial indices of the absence of this capac- 
ity. In the United States we are now accustomed to 
large-scale and extremely complex cooperation, 
imperfect though it may be. Our vast industrial 
plants and our power, transportation, and com- 
munication systems not only facilitate but also 
enforce cooperation; they effectively demonstrate 
the advantages of cooperation. But such condi- 
tions obviously do not obtain everywhere. 

The increased capacity of nations and peoples 
to cooperate is essential to harmony within the 
family of nations. It is also indispensable in deal- 
ing with problems of population. Hence, the im- 
portance of knowing how to cooperate and how 
to promote and maintain cooperation. 

The capacity for purposeful and conscious col- 
laboration, assuming an effective satisfactory mod’ 
of communication, appears to depend upon three 
broad essentials: 

(1) Knowledge based on the experience of 
effective collaboration, involving techniques rang- 
ing from simple group effort, business partner- 
ships, corporate organizations and community as- 
sociations to local, regional, national and inter- 
national political systems, all interrelated and 
interdependent. 

(2) An attitude of tolerance not merely of 
opinion but also of diverse positions and interests 
which call for moderation in competitive and com- 
bative efforts. 

(3) The will to cooperate, which implies an 
acceptance of fundamental values overriding 
personal and group interests or the exigencies of 
the moment. 

The third is the field of ethics, morals, philoso- 
phies, and religions. Incompatibilities and con- 
tradictions of beliefs throughout recorded history 
have led to wars and persecutions without end. 


Costs for a Foreign Student 


The estimate of average total expense incurred in 
bringing a foreign student to the United States runs 
$2,163, according to the Institute of International 
Education. The estimate of the average minimum ex- 
pense of bringing a specialist to carry out a program of 
study and observation over a period of six months runs 
$2,368. An American sponsor of a foreign student 
wishing to pay board, room, tuition and administra- 
tive expense will run to about $1,100, with other ex- 
penses borne by the student, his family, or his govern- 
ment. When tuition is granted by the college or uni- 
versity a stipend of 100 to 135 dollars per month 
might be expected to cover room, board, unremittable 
fees, books, and incidental expenses. The following 
is the estimated budget of the expense incurred in 
bringing a foreign student to the United States: 


Ocean travel—round trip r 
Travel in the United States—round trip . 70. 
Tuition and fees (academic year) 

Board and room (academic year) 

Health and accident insurance 


Incidental expenses ($25 per month for 
Books 


Vacations (travel, maintenance) 
Administrative expense (student under 


$2,163.00 


Further information may be secured from the Com- 
mission for International Educational Reconstruction, 
744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Now that human behavior is becoming inter- 
active and interdependent on a world-wide scale, 
we are finding that concrete methods of accom- 
modation underlie all visible systems of inter- 
national collaboration. Achievements in this 
direction are far from hopeless, for in many 
small and large communities in ancient and mod- 
ern times substantial harmony and effective, if 
limited, cooperation among persons of diverse 
beliefs have proved feasible for long periods of 
time. 

In the more restricted and parochial areas of 
human behavior the rapid changes introduced by 
modern technology give rise to many questions as 
to the meaning and relevancy of ancient moral 
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precepts. What is the bearing of endocrinology 
or pathology on the moral assessment of human 
behavior? What is the relevancy or the appli- 
cation of ancient codes of individual behavior 
to modern corporate action? What should guide 
the conduct of those who represent others, such 
representation being a dominant characteristic of 
Western civilization? How often are supposedly 
fundamental conflicts of interest considered to 
be problems of justice and ethics when the root 
of difficulty is actually ignorance of the real facts? 

An examination of the nature of conflicts of 
ethical systems today seems an appropriate sub- 
ject of support. Exploratory efforts are being made. 
The compelling reason back of this is the belief 
that there can be no satisfactory solution to the 
problems of our civilization that does not take 
into account the ideals and spiritual aspirations of 
men. 

Inherent in our systematic efforts to promote 
the welfare of mankind there may be an assump- 
tion that by taking thought we may add a cubit to 
our stature, that by reason and science we may 
govern the future of unborn generations in ways 
that WE know are right. Can we hope to annul 
the biological factors of inheritance by manip- 
ulating the environment? Some such hope is 
implicit, if not explicit, in socialist doctrine, but 
it is implied also in the dominant attitudes of 
American society. “Planning” and “Control” are 
the common coin of American politics, American 
business, American education and American sci- 
ence, despite the concurrent emphasis upon liber- 
ty, individualism and democracy. The bombastic 
phrase “control of nature’ is a byword of the 
literature of the day. Do we mean that because 
we have learned to navigate the tides we shall also 
control them? Because we have learned to clothe 
ourselves and to provide shelter we shall also 
control the winds? We have already begun the 
attempts to regulate local weather. Where do we 
think we shall stop—with the control of the speed 
of rotation of the earth, of its revolution about 
the sun? Shall we also learn to control the chain 
reaction in the sun whence comes all our life 
and power? Pride goeth before a fall. All our 
efforts will promote only disaster if they are not 
done in the humility appropriate to our ignorance, 
never forgetting that we have not made the earth 
or the heavens above it. 


The Power of Public Opinien 


The General Assembly of the United Nations 
is written down by some people because it can- 
not make laws. It makes, in general, only recom- 
mendations. But the General Assembly, in four 
short years, has already shown itself to be perhaps 
the most powerful mobilizer of public opinion 
the world has ever seen, and public opinion is 
the maker of all law, whether it be local law or 
national law or international law. 

An example of what I mean is the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. This Declaration is 
not a law, but it is just as important as if it were, 
and it may be as significant for world history as 
the Declaration of Independence was for the 
United States of America. That was not a law 
either, but it was responsible for quite a lot of 
progress in the world! 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
is the first attempt in history to write such a declar- 
ation for the whole world, not just for a single 
country. It took two years to complete it. Already 
it is being appealed to all over the world by people 
who believe they have just grievances. It has been 
cited even in the United States, in a case before the 
Supreme Court. I predict that this Declaration is 
going to mean as much as any law, because it sets 
a standard for Governments to live up to, and if 
they don’t live up to the standard, they are going 
to hear from the people. In fact, they have al- 
ready begun to hear from them. 

—Trygve Lie, in the Rotarian, August, 1949, 
Page 53. 


Calendar in Contract 


“A school year calendar should be adopted by 
boards of education and made part of the teacher 
contract,” proposes a joint committee of the Iowa 
State Education Association and the Iowa Associa- 
tion of School Boards. “The board thus contracts for 
a block of the teacher’s time, and the teacher knows 
from the beginning just what his responsibilities are.” 
It was recommended that the calendar should allow 
for possible extension of the school year in districts 
where forced vacation may be necessary because of 
weather and road conditions. Among other recom- 
mendations was one that “No teacher should be 
notified of discontinuation of contract without pre- 
vious notice of this possibility.” 
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© PROBLEM is of greater importance today 
N than the problem of the selection of teachers 
for training. The teacher is the major mainspring 
to educational activity and as such the success of 
any scheme of education, however mightily con- 
ceived and worked out, depends on the teacher. 
Not infrequently do we find misfits in the profes- 
sion, and the entry of misfits will doubtless torpedo 
any scheme of education. Hence greatest care is to 
be exercised in the recruitment of teachers. 

Very often men come to teach by sheer force 
of circumstances and that too at the age of thirty- 
five or even forty. After getting themselves trained, 
they find their colleagues aged about twenty-five 
drawing the same salary as they get or experienced 
teachers of their age getting more than they get. 
Naturally they are disgruntled. An aged dis- 
gruntled teacher is a positive nuisance to educa- 
tional progress. 

Hence it is most necessary that an age limit 
for entry into the profession should be definitely 
fixed and no exception of any kind under what- 
ever circumstances should be granted. I would 
suggest that the age be fixed at Twenty-five for 
graduates and Eighteen for Matriculates. 

Candidates of high academic distinctions and 
attainments should be chosen. Only those who 
have secured at least a second class, that is between 
50 per cent and 59 per cent, should be preferred, 
irrespective of caste, creed, or community. Can- 
didates chosen should be of a robust constitution 
with a clear voice and an amiable personality. Both 
mentally and physically they should be strong, so 
that their teaching may be vitalized and made 
meaningful and real. Physically handicapped 
such as the half blind and the deaf should not be 
chosen. 

The basis of selection for training is another 
point of interest. The teacher candidates should 
possess an aptitude for teaching. They should 
have an innate love of teaching. How to gauge this 
is a very real problem. But this is capable of easy 
solution. It should be firmly insisted upon that 
every candidate should have put in at least a 


For Selection of Teachers 1n India 


By SRI. K. NARAYANAN 
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* Sri. K. Narayanan is Secretary, Ramnad Dis- 
trict Headmasters’ Association, Muslim High 
School, Abiramam, South India.* 


year’s teaching experience and that the candi- 
date should produce a certificate of fitness for 
the profession from the Head of the Institution 
he has served. Before giving the certificate, the 
Head of the Institution should satisfy himself 
that the teacher is within the age limit, and 
has physical and mental health, and above all is 
likely to prove a good teacher of very good char- 
acter. During this period of teaching experience, 
every candidate should be required to acquaint 
himself with the basic principles of education, 
general methods of teaching and school organiza- 
tion, and to give at least three model lessons 
just before the certificate of fitness for the profes- 
sion is issued by the Head of the Institution. 
Above all the candidates must be interviewed. 
At the interview the mental agility and the per- 
sonality of the candidates should be assessed. 


As I Saw It DONE IN GERMANY 

An entrance test, if necessary, may be held. 
In this connection it is very interesting to note 
what is done at Land Niedersachsen in Germany. 

One of the most difficult problems confronting 
higher education in Germany is the disproportion 
of candidates to vacancies. For the teacher train- 
ing colleges there are ten applications to every 
place available. German educationists are fully 
aware of the key position held by these colleges 
in German reconstruction and special care is 
lavished on the entrance examinations. All appli- 
cations are first sifted for political suitability and 
eligibility according to entrance regulations. Those 
who are eventually selected are examined for a 
day in groups of about 25. First, candidates write 
an essay on one of three subjects—educational, 
sociological, or general. Some character searching 








* From a paper read at the All-India Educational Conference, 
Mysore, India, December, 1948, as quoted in The South Indian 
Teacher, Journal of the S. I. Teachers Union, 520 High Road, 
Triplicane, Madras 5, India. Vol. XXII, No. 3, March, 1949, 
in article entitled “Teacher Education,” pages 84-85 
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questions must also be answered. What profession 
would you on no account enter, and why? What 
book or play has made an impression on you, 
and why? 

Secondly there is a practical examination in 
gymnastics, music, art, and activity with children. 
The examination in the gym is a typically German 
affair. Students are tested not for individual 
performance, but for general agility and aptitude. 
They run around the gym to show their paces, 
perform any vault they care to name over the 
horse, balance on a bar, and heave the medicine 
ball to each other. For music, which is to sort 
out the stone deaf and the specially gifted, they 
sing a folksong and play on a musical instru- 
ment. This is regarded as extremely important. 

In arts and crafts the students are left for an 
hour to show their paces. Results vary from po- 
lished illustrations to grisly outlines in black pen- 
cil, from matchbox villages to New Year cards 
in the worst possible taste. The examiners look 
for a mentality likely to appeal to children and 
one that is capable of development. A silhouette 
cut-out of gnomes, a form of art in which Ger- 
mans excel, was especially commended by one 
examiner as ‘‘made with love.’ Most interesting 
is the activity with children. A candidate is given 
half a dozen children, aged eight or nine years, 
and must keep them happy for, in one college, 
20 minutes, in another one hour. A compromise of 
40 minutes would probably have been better. 
The German tendency to sing naturally helps to 
pass the time. Games, painting, reading, folding 
paper, and story-telling are among the most popu- 
lar pastimes. The candidate is expected to be quiet 
and natural—not the schoolmaster or the benevo- 
lent uncle. 

After the practical examinations students appear 
in threes before the assembled staff or before two 
of them. They are given a theme for discussion 
and are told to discuss it among themselves. Marks 
are given for quickness and intelligence, but above 
all for character. Subjects are of general interest 
and need not be educational. “Should pictures be 
photographic or artistic?” ‘How far should a 
teacher be dramatic?”’ “Should women have equal 
rights with men?” are typical subjects. This part 
of the examination is either purely discussion 
among the students or else the examiners inter- 
ject questions of fact and general knowledge. 
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At a combined sitting of the staff the candidates 
are sorted out on the results of the marking as 
suitable for immediate acceptance, unsuitable 
and rejected, and for further interview. Of each 
group of 25 probably five are accepted immediate- 
ly, and half a dozen rejected. Those selected for 
further interview are given half an hour's talk 
with one or two members of the staff who have 
not previously tested them. Finally the 500 appli- 
cants are whittled down and the 50 best selected 
for the college. India can usefully adopt this 
method with suitable modifications. 

All these principles of selection for teacher 
training—nay effective precautions,—will certainly 
ensure that intending teachers before being admit- 
ted to Training schools or colleges are prima facie 
likely to make good. Any scheme can be worked 
out very successfully with such teachers and India 
can have a glorious future. 





Writing in The American School Board Journal 
(June, 1949, Page 21) on the “Selection of Teachers,” 
Paul L. Kirk says: 


“It is always interesting to include an item regard- 
ing honors and special activities in college. This helps 
to form a quick estimate of the applicant’s ability 
without studying all the details if time is limited. For 
example, if a man is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
a professional organization for teachers, it may be 
assumed that he is, or has been, quite interested in 
making teaching his lifework and that he may become 
an outstanding person in the field. . . . Many of these 
organizations have other requirements for member- 
ship as well as scholastic average, but the total quali- 
ties would add up to what we are looking for.” 


If interested in a job as a teacher in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, write to the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D.C., asking for announce- 
ment number 160. No written tests are required. Sal- 
aries range from $2,498 to $3,351. At least one year 
of experience is required ; the age limit is 50 years. 


The Australian Teachers’ Federation made resolu- 
tion in February, 1949, 

“That this Conference of the Australian Teachers’ 
Federation enter a strong protest at the failure of the 
Australian Government to include a representative 
of the Australian Teachers’ Federation in the delega- 
tion to the 1948 Unesco Conference. 

“That the Australian Teachers’ Federation immedi- 
ately take the necessary action to have representation 
at the 1950 Conference.” 





At Home in One World 


By GILL ROBB WILSON 


E HAVE MADE the last mistake we dare to * Gill Robb Wilson is Aviation Editor, the 


make in evaluation of air power, whether 
it be military or civil. 

I was a youngster at Versailles when after the 
first world war, the statesmen of the world were 
gathered, with civilization mobile in their hands, 
for whatever forming of it seemed wise and good 
to them. Mr. Wilson of the United States, Mr. 
Clemenceau of France, Mr. Orlando of Italy, Mr. 
Lloyd George of England—all of those men had 
been educators at some point in their careers. They 
saw far, and they understood much. 

We went to them, a handful of American, 
French, and British boys, and we said: ‘““We have 
been out on this Western front here for four to 
five years now, and we have had in our hands a 
certain tool that we believe must be evaluated in 
the formation of a new and a better world, for 
if it lacks evaluation, it may be brought to a point 
by some undemocratic power which will take away 
everything which has been here gained.” 

These gentlemen, in rearranging the world and 
in setting up the minority governments, and all the 
measures they took, were quiet and patient with 
us, but, “After all, boys—tush, tush, this is a place 
for serious business. We are studying the destiny 
of civilization.” 

We told them, “Yes, we understand, gentle- 
men, and we think we have a tool here.”’ The 
proposal, of course, was to reestablish Germany 
industrially so that she could be a buffer between 
this rising revolutionary force in the East and the 
more stabilizing democracy of the West. One of 
the things that Germany wanted was the reestab- 
lishment of her aviation industry. We said ‘“No” 
—this handful of airmen. “If you do that, you will 
have planted a seed which, within a decade, can 
grow into a shillelagh to destroy everything that 
you have set up.” 

“But, boys, we’re not talking about weapons. 
We're going to prevent any military resurgence. 
This is only for civil purposes.” 

We said, “It’s the same thing. Don’t do it.” 

Well, it was done. Within ten years—and I 
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was working in Germany during some of that 
time, and watched it—an administration of a na- 
tion which a decade before had been completely 
innocuous to affect the peace or the democracy of 
the world had recreated itself on the basis of its 
air power. It owned more than 160 of the less 
than 300 combat type aircraft in the world. 

It had captured the imagination of the Italian 
people. It had taken away from our side the imagi- 
nation of the Japanese people. It had formed the 
axis powers, and it was ready for the conquest 
of the world. And it made that conquest. 

The youngest member of my family lies some- 
where on the floor of the Indian Ocean. Members 
of your families are scattered in graves all over 
the face of this earth. From the skies on every 
front, I watched the finest youth of the world go 
plunging down to pay for the lack of evalution of 
a force that had been born. 

You'd think that would have been enough, and 
yet we came to the day of that second world war 
when a handful of lads on Bataan (where I have 
been, too) were pleading for something in the air. 


EDUCATORS HAVE POWER 


These things are hard to learn. That is why we 
have to come to you educators with our problems, 
rather than depend upon our ability to serve them 
at the political and the diplomatic levels. This is 
why the aviation world wants someone here from 
its number to talk to you, because you are the 

wer. 

Now, we still haven’t apparently learned. Much 
of the trouble that has presently engaged us, which 
has caused the Berlin “airlift” and phenomena 
of that nature, and political unrest around the 
world, stems from the same lack of evaluation of 
these modern forces. There was about as much 


* Adapted from an address to the regional meetings of the 
American Association of School Administrators, 1949. 
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rhyme and reason for Yalta and Teheran and 
Potsdam and the eventual necessity for the use of 
the atomic bomb as there was for the original 
cause of the war itself. 

Air power, before we had invited the Soviet 
Union into the war and promised them all that 
was promised for participation against Japan, had 
left a Japanese army of five million men standing 
helpless, unable to take a single American life, 
and, on the other hand, we had not called upon 
them to surrender any of their own lives, but only 
their arms. Lack of evaluation of their air power, 
failure to understand the thing that had happened 
in the world once more, created the diplomatic 
and the political moves, the peace of the world 
was again sold down the river, and I saw experi- 
enced American officers and civilian commissions 
sitting out on battle fronts shedding tears because 
they knew what had been done to the immediate 
future of civilization. Now, when a man has to 
sit in the trenches of one war and cry about the 
potential of a third war, it’s time somebody started 
doing some thinking. 

Today, over in Paris, and continuously in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, the Security Council of the 
United Nations has been debating as to what shall 
be done about the Ruhr, about the Saar, about the 
division of the zones of Germany. We are pres- 
ently debating somewhat as to what we should do 
in China. 

Give AiR AUTHORITY TO UNITED NATIONS! 


Even today, at the diplomatic and political 
levels, no single voice has ever suggested that if 
you deliver the sovereignty of the German skies 
into the custody of the United Nations, you needn't 
worry about what you do with the Ruhr, the Saar, 
or any other single problem that has to do with 
a conquered country, for if you take away the 
sovereignty of the skies of any nation on the face 
of the world today, it is militarily impotent. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS CAN Do 


So here we are, not at home in one world. So 
do you wonder that, in the face of these statements, 
we of the air come to you, not asking you to 
create a vocational classification, not asking you 
to educate mechanics and pilots, or weathermen 
or navigators, but asking you to move air-age edu- 
cation to an evaluation of these forces, so that 


the thin edge of the world peace which is pres- 
ently being held by the American airplane shall 
continue to be held until the fever of materialism 
goes out of that creative minority that has burned 
in the East and is replaced—as it was in the case 
of the French Revolution and in the case of the 
American Revolution—with sound reasoning, so 
that peace shall prevail continuously on this earth, 
as it can prevail. 

Now I would like to tell you a little something 
about the tools. Some of you came here in air- 
planes and will return in them, but you must 
understand that we are not yet in the kindergarten 
stage of the Air Age. If, when you go to your hotel 
this afternoon, you will purchase a newspaper, you 
will see that an airplane has just landed after cir- 
cling the world nonstop. The other day an air- 
plane crossed this continent in the announced time 
of three hours and forty-five minutes from the 
West to the East coast. I think it is significant that 
we didn’t think enough of that record to have the 
chap report in when he arrived over Washington. 
He fiddled around up there in the air for fifteen 
or sixteen minutes before he reported that he was 
there, so he didn’t cross the continent in three 
hours and forty-five minutes. He crossed it in three 
hours and a half, and if he had been in a hurry. 
he could have done it in three hours—or what 
will you? 

THE NEW PLANES FLy! 


I think I might say to you that we are presently 
flying experimental aircraft with pilots in them, 
and controlling them, at speeds of close to 2000 
miles an hour. And, within the decade, those ex- 
perimental speeds in the military field will have 
moved into the commercial airlines of the world. 
Within this decade we will be bringing the East 
and the West coasts into one business day, so that 
all the trading between the stock market of New 
York and the stock market of San Francisco— 
which has always been a great American problem 
—can be transacted in one single day. 

You will live to fly—in the tenure of your pres- 
ent life—intercontinentally between St. Louis, 
London, or wheresoever your work takes you, in a 
matter of from four to six or eight hours, and 
that will be normal routine. 

We are moving today in experiments with cer- 
tain rockets. We are doing that in order to have 
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a propulsion from the ground. The rocket of today 
will be the airport of tomorrow. From that rocket 
will be launched the aircraft which, propelled by 
a ram-jet engine, will move at any speed desired, 
up to 10,000 miles an hour or whatever seems 
practical to keep you from having too much of a 
headache in traveling or getting there before you 
leave home! 

Fundamentally, there are no limits. Mathemati- 
cally, we are now traveling between the planets. 
Space ships, once but a dream, are now operating 
at limits which have much that they will tell us 
within a very few years. Vessels that move in the 
spaces are already in process of practical experi- 
ment. So, when you are thinking of the Air Age, 
I wouldn’t want to have you stop with an airplane 
that moves up close to the sonic barrier, or that 
moves at speeds that merely join the continents, 
but I would have you think of the airplane which 
brings you practically as close together with all 
the world as you presently are with the person be- 
side whom you are sitting. 


Air AGE NEIGHBORHOOD 


Now, that is important. You have always chosen 
your neighborhood. You have chosen the town 
where you wanted to live. You have chosen your 
state, perhaps. The Air Age will give you no 
choice. You're going to live with everybody—the 
black and the brown and the white, yellow, Mo- 
hammedan, Christian, Jew, Gentile, the sixty-four 
goodwill religions that are around this earth—and 
you're going to live with them so closely that you 
will feel them, you will smell them, and they will 
be a part of you. 

Now, how do you like that? Well, you’re not 
going to like it, at least to begin with, but you'll 
have to condition your world to it. And I believe 
that if you start now to condition your world to 
it, before very long you will come to like it, even 
as I have, and the world will be your campus. I'd 
like to tell you a little something about that world, 
if I might, for just a moment. 


MUSIC OF THE STARS 


You know, a life in the air develops in you an 
adamant faith in God and in humanity. I couldn’t 
stand here today and tell you about the music of 
the stars, about the testimony of the voices that 
speak to a man. It would be foolish for me to at- 
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tempt to convey the mysticism, the conviction that 
comes out of the vastness of knowing the world 
and its patterns of stars and its oceans and its con- 
tinents like you know the palm of your hand. It 
would be almost impossible for me to convey to 
you that which comes out of the experiences in the 
air world, just as something, I suspect, must come 
from the cloister to the father or to the sister who 
has devoted his or her life there, or which must 
come into the heart of a mother as she watches her 
children, or a father as he looks upon his family. 

There are no atheists among aviators, and there 
are none who do not have an unquenchable faith 
that it is the Divine Image that is on man, that 
man is a spiritual creature. 

I have been out with the people in the back 
country of Australia, and I have been up the Ama- 
zon with the people who blow the poison darts, 
and I have been out with the natives in places like 
New Guinea, and I have been with the Kurds in 
Africa, and I have seen man in all of his stages, 
as primitive as he gets, away back in the Stone 
Age still. 

I have never seen man in any condition that I 
didn’t recognize in him a spiritual creature. That 
means much, because when this Air Age comes 
of age, and when we are able to bring into pro- 
pinquity—practically and in volume—that which 
we are doing only fragmentarily today, it will be 
good to know that the potentialities of humanity, 
as one brotherhood recognizing one brotherhood, 
exist. 

When I was a little boy my grandmother used 
to read stories to me out of the Bible, and I re- 
member one in which the Master said to some chap 
who visited him, or who had done some exemplary 
thing, “I have not found such great faith as this; 
no, not in Israel.”’ I guess the chap must have been 
a “foreigner.” Well, you know, I had a little ex- 
perience like that in a lot of different ways. 


HE SAVED My LIFE 


I was out one time with a great Senegalese 
whom I had first met when he picked me up on the 
field of battle and dragged me out of a cracked- 
up airplane and into his dugout. He was a member 
of the Foreign Legion. 

Being from Senegal he was, of course, a Mo- 
hammedan. Many months afterward I visited him 
down on the shores of Africa. One evening he 
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asked me if I wanted to go out and take a walk, 
and I replied in the affirmative, and we went down 
the road for several miles. At last we turned off 
into a field along the side of the road, and there 
was a row of graves. 

He stood and looked at them for a moment, and 
then we went out in the field by the side of this 
row of graves. The Mohammedans bury their dead 
along the road so that when Gabriel blows his 
trumpet, they'll get up and there will be the road, 
and they won't get lost, and the gates of paradise 
won't be shut before they get in there. 

We went off in the field and my friend took off 
his kepi, his hat, and started pulling seeds from 
the tops of the weeds. I took off my hat and started 
filling it, also. When the hats were full, he came 
back and started sprinkling these seeds on the 
graves. About halfway in the process I started to 
do the same thing. He turned to me and said, ‘Do 
you believe?” I said, “If you believe, so do I, for 
I believe in you.” He said that was good, and we 
continued. 

When we had finished, I said to him, ‘““What 
does this mean?” He said: ‘Well, the birds will 
come down and eat the seeds and carry them up 
into the air. The spirit of my friends will come 
into the seeds, and for that little while they will 
have their freedom.” I said, ““That is good.” 

He asked me, “What do you do?” I thought a 
moment and then I said: “We do it a little differ- 
ently. Instead of the seeds, we use the whole 
flower. When our loved ones pass from this life, 
we put the flower in their hands. We cover the 
place where they lie with the flower, and the wind 
comes and takes the fragrance from the flower, 
blows it here and blows it there, and if the spirit 
of our friend wishes, it may come into the fra- 
grance, and it, too, has freedom.” 

“Oh,” he said, ‘that’s more freedom. That’s 
more freedom than we have. When I go home, 
I tell my people we will do it that way now, too.” 

So if you ever happen to travel down in the 
land of Senegal and see a black boy laid out with 
a camellia or a gardenia in his hand, you will 
know that it means exactly that same type of re- 
spect and affection and yearning with which you 
are familiar back home. 


He TrusTED ME LIKE A BROTHER 


I was out one time with a black man in New 
Guinea. I was the first white man he had ever 
seen. I knew he was a chief, because he had a 
fifteen-foot coil of bird of paradise feathers that 
I judged to be worth about a million and a half 
dollars on the San Francisco market. The feathers 
were all he wore. 

I said many things to him in sign language. 
Finally, he took from my hand a package of choco- 
late, which we used to wrap in very heavy paper 
so that it would remain fresh, or at least not spoil 
down in the tropics. He looked at it questioningly. 

It would have taken an ax to have chopped it in 
two. I pointed to my mouth, signifying that it 
was good to eat. This chieftain, who was the head 
of many thousands of these Stone Age people still 
up there in the Orange Mountains (which were 
labeled on my map as head-hunter country) , stood 
there, and on my assurance, and without question- 
ing whether it might be good or whether it might 
be poison, he sank his teeth into that wax paper, 
although it took more than my teeth and jaws 
could have accomplished. 

He stood there with his arms folded and strug- 
gled with that piece of chocolate. Every once in 
a while a little taste of the chocolate would come 
through the tropical covering with which it was 
covered, and I could see his face light up. Finally 
he had eaten it all, paper, chocolate, and all, and 
he nodded his head in approbation. 

The chap who was with me thought this was 
funny, but as I looked at this black man and real- 
ized what an act of faith that had taken, I won- 
dered not about his capacity to be my brother but 
about my capacity to be his brother. 

Now, maybe that gives you some idea of the 
vastness of the inspiration and knowledge that 
you will be required to plant in those who are 
coming up, because in one way or another they, 
in their time, will come to be as much at home in 
the air world as are those of us who have been 
privileged to go out and pioneer in it in the initial 
stages. 

You Have A Jos! 


Evaluation of this force is your responsibility. 
It is a greater responsibility than is borne by those 
of us who have created the force. Sometimes we 
regret how far we have gone in the creation of it, 











because of its vast potential for good or evil. Our 
only recourse is to come back and lay it in your 
hands—not to tell you how to do it but to tell you 
that from our personal experience, the end result 
has been faith in God and man, and that we be- 
lieve that you can take it and use it as a tool for 
the implementation of the concept with which you 
are impregnated as free men in a democratic world. 
The creative minority set on the horizon of time 
can bring about the potentials of an age that is 
more golden than Pericles could ever have 
dreamed of. 

We believe that you will see and understand 
and that you will no longer suspect that we are 
trying to sell you something, nor to change your 
curriculum, nor to give you a format of education 
that is different, but only to give you a tool by 
which you can interpret the arts and the sciences, 
until others have the opportunity, as we have— 
whose business has been the conquest of the sky— 
to see that man truly is little lower than the angels, 
and that he is crowned with honor and glory, 
when the divisions and the separations and the 
isolations and tragedies of time and space and 
the manacles which kept him in solitary confine- 
ment in various areas of the world are taken away. 

I am happy to have had the opportunity to share 
with you, for a little while, the potential of join- 
ing your job and my job in order that this one 
world can become a place of tranquility and of 
peace and of confidence. 


THE New THREE R’s 


We look forward to the day when the “Three 
R’s” shall no longer be reading, ’riting, and 
rithmetic but right, ‘rong, and reason of which 
the human mind is capable. 

You are the harbinger of those days, and for 
the privilege of bringing a little bit of our story, 
our plea to you, that world which I represent—the 
world of aviation—is eternally grateful. Thank 
you. 





News of the activities of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization is to 
be had in The UNESCO Courier which may be order- 
ed at $1.00 per year from the Columbia University 
Press, New York 27, New York. 
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The Dignity of the Sewerman 


“I've never received so much respect in my life,” 
said a sewerman, as he came out of a classroom of a 
London primary school after being plied with ques- 
tions about his work in the sewers for over an hour 
by a class of boys and girls. He was deeply moved. 

Never had he experienced such a keen interest in 
himself and in his job, never had he suspected the 
eager curiosity and the real desire to know the details 
of his daily work. He had only keen memories of the 
adult passers-by who averted their heads in a studied 
disdain and had the air of identifying him with the 
smell escaping from the manhole. 

But to think that the children of the neighborhood 
were keenly interested in him and, moreover, really 
cared about his job in that underground world below 
the roads and the pavements—that brought tears to 
his eyes. The children eased the slights and slurs of 
years. He had recovered the dignity of his toil. He 
felt important. 

In his working clothes with all his kit, his lifeline, 
his safety lamp on the table, he stands before the chil- 
dren. He has not been asked to give a lecture but he 
is to answer any questions that they care to ask him. 
In a word he is to be interviewed by the children. 

The pupils know him, they have seen him often. 

What are the sewers like? Do you ever catch dis- 
eases? Do you mind the smell? Have you had any 
adventures in the sewers? What happens when rain 
comes down heavy? What is the lamp for? Do you 
work alone? Do you like your work? Such are some 
of the questions asked by the children who look on 
the worker as a friend and soon put him at his ease. 
And quietly the sewerman unfolds the story of his 
job, revealing the conditions of his labor, its dangers 
and its difficulties. 

The children are spellbound by the drama of his 
work. They realize (and the teacher, too) that there, 
working six hours a day, below the roadway and pave- 
ment, in dank darkness, lit only by the light of a torch, 
in foul air and in filthy water, the sewerman works 
with bent back, keeping the sewage on the move with 
a small hand hoe; ever in danger, he watches his 
safety lamp, ready to pull the lifeline to signal for 
help. 

It is a dramatic story of the everyday world of their 
local community. The sewerman in the classroom! As 
representative of one aspect of the health services he 
steps over the threshold of the classroom; the local 
community is indeed in the classroom. 

—Reprinted from The Schoolmaster, London, Eng- 
land, by the Manitoba School Journal, Winnepeg, 
Canada, Vol. V, No. 10, Page 22. 











Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


On December 10, 1948, the General Assembly of the United Nations 
passed and proclaimed the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
the full text of which appears in the following pages. Following this 
historic act the Assembly called upon all Member countries to pub- 
licize the text of the Declaration and “to cause it to be disseminated, 
displayed, read and expounded principally in schools and other edu- 
cational institutions, without distinction based on political status of 


countries or territories.” 


PREAMBLE 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and 
of the equal and inalienable rights of all members 
of the human family is the foundation of freedom, 
justice and peace in the world, 

W hereas disregard and contempt for human rights 
have resulted in barbarous acts which have out- 
raged the conscience of mankind, and the advent 
of a world in which human beings shall enjoy 
freedom of speech and belief and freedom from 
fear and want has been proclaimed as the highest 
aspiration of the common people, 

Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be com- 
pelled to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebel- 
lion against tyranny and oppression, that human 
rights should be protected by the rule of law, 
Whereas it is essential to promote the develop- 
ment of friendly relations among nations, 
Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have 
in the Charter reaffirmed their faith in fundamen- 
tal human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person and in the equal rights of men and 
women and have determined to promote social 
progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom, 

Whereas Member States have pledged themselves 
to achieve, in co-operation with the United Na- 
tions, the promotion of universal respect for and 
observance of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, 

Whereas a common understanding of these rights 
and freedoms is of the greatest importance for the 
full realization of this pledge, 

Now therefore the General Assembly proclaims 
This universal Declaration of Human Rights as a 
common standard of achievement for all peoples 


and all nations, to the end that every individual 
and every organ of society, keeping this Declara- 
tion constantly in mind, shall strive by teaching 
and education to promote respect for these rights 
and freedoms and by progressive measures, na- 
tional and international, to secure their universal 
and effective recognition and observance, both 
among the peoples of Member States themselves 
and among the peoples of territories under their 
jurisdiction. 

Article 1 All human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights. They are endowed 
with reason and conscience and should act towards 
one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 

Article 2 (1) Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, with- 
out distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, 
national or social origin, property, birth or other 
status. (2) Furthermore, no distinction shall be 
made on the basis of the political, jurisdictional 
or international status of the country or territory 
to which a person belongs, whether this territory 
be an independent, Trust, Non-Self-Governing 
territory, or under any other limitation of sov- 
ereignty. 

Article 3 Everyone has the right to life, liberty 
and the security of person. 

Article 4 No one shall be held in slavery or servi- 
tude; slavery and the slave trade shall be pro- 
hibited in all their forms. 

Article 5 No one shall be subjected to torture or 
to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or pun- 
ishment. 

Article 6 Everyone has the right to recognition 
everywhere as a person before the law. 
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Article 7 All are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to equal pro- 
tection of the law. All are entitled to equal pro- 
tection against any discrimination in violation of 
this Declaration and against any incitement to such 
discrimination. 

Article 8 Everyone has the right to an effective 
remedy by the competent national tribunals for 
acts violating the fundamental rights granted him 
by the constitution or by law. 

Article 9 No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention or exile. 

Article 10 Everyone is entitled in full equality to 
a fair and public hearing by an independent and 
impartial tribunal, in the determination of his 
rights and obligations and of any criminal charge 
against him. 

Article 11 (1) Everyone charged with a penal 
offence has the right to be presumed innocent until 
proved guilty according to law in a public trial at 
which he has had all the guarantees necessary for 
his defense. 

(2) No one shall be held guilty of any penal 
offense on account of any act or omission which 
did not constitute a penal offense, under national 
or international law, at the time when it was com- 
mitted. Nor shall a heavier penalty be imposed 
than the one that was applicable at the time the 
penal offense was committed. 

Article 12 No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
interference with his privacy, family, home or cor- 
respondence, nor to attacks upon his honor and 
reputation. Everyone has the right to the protec- 
tion of the law against such interference or attacks. 
Article 13 (1) Everyone has the right to freedom 
of movement and residence within the borders 
of each state. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave any country, 
including his own, and to return to his country. 
Article 14 (1) Everyone has the right to seek 
and to enjoy in other countries asylum from per- 
secution. 

(2) This right may not be invoked in the case 
of prosecutions genuinely arising from non-politi- 
cal crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations. 

Article 15 (1) Everyone has the right to a 
nationality. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
nationality nor denied the right to change his 
nationality. 
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Article 16 (1) Men and women of full age, 
without any limitation due to race, nationality or 
religion, have the right to marry and to found 
a family. They are entitled to equal rights as to 
marriage and its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only with 
the free and full consent of the intending spouses. 
(3) The family is the natural and fundamental 
group unit of society and is entitled to protection 
by society and the state. 

Article 17 (1) Everyone has the right to own 
property alone as well as in association with others. 
(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
property. 

Article 18 Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; this right in- 
cludes freedom to change his religion or belief, 
and freedom, either alone or in community with 
others and in public or private, to manifest his 
religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship 
and observance. 

Article 19 Everyone has the right to freedom 
of opinion and expression; this right includes 
freedom to hold opinions without interference and 
to seek, receive and impart information and ideas 
through any media and regardless of frontiers. 
Article 20 (1) Everyone has the right to freedom 
of peaceful assembly and association. 

(2) No one may be compelled to belong to an 
association. 

Article 21 (1) Everyone has the right to take 
part in the government of his country, directly or 
through freely chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal access to 
public service in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the basis of 
the authority of government; this will shall be 
expressed in periodic and genuine elections which 
shall be by universal and equal suffrage and shall 
be held by secret vote or by equivalent free voting 
procedures. 

Article 22 Everyone, as a member of society, has 
the right to social security and is entitled to reali- 
zation, through national effort and international 
co-operation and in accordance with the organi- 
zation and resources of each State, of the economic, 
social and cultural rights indispensable for his 
dignity and the free development of his person- 
ality. 

Article 23 (1) Everyone has the right to work, 
to free choice of employment, to just and favour- 
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able conditions of work and to protection against 
unemployment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, has the 
right to equal pay for equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right to just 
and favourable renumeration insuring for himself 
and his family an existence worthy of human 
dignity, and supplemented, if necessary, by other 
means of social protection. 

(4) Everyone has the right to form and to join 
trade unions for the protection of his interests. 
Article 24 Everyone has the right to rest and 
leisure, including reasonable limitation of working 
hours and periodic holidays with pay. 

Article 25 (1) Everyone has the right to a stand- 
ard of living adequate for the health and well- 
being of himself and of his family, including 
food, clothing, housing and medical care and nec- 
essary social services, and the right to security in 
the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, 
widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood 
in circumstances beyond his control. 

(2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to 
special care and assistance. All children, whether 
born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same 
social protection. 

Article 26 (1) Everyone has the right to educa- 
tion. Education shall be free, at least in the ele- 
mentary and fundamental stages. Elementary edu- 
cation shall be compulsory. Technical and pro- 
fessional education shall be made generally avail- 
able and higher education shall be equally acces- 
sible to all on the basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the full devel- 
opment of the human personality and to the 
strengthening of. respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. It shall promote under- 
standing, tolerance and friendship among all na- 
tions, racial or religious groups, and shall further 
the activities of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have prior right to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to their children. 
Article 27 (1) Everyone has the right freely to 
participate in the cultural life of the community, 
to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific advance- 
ment and its benefits. 

(2) Everyone has the right to the protection of the 
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moral and material interests resulting from any 
scientific, literary or artistic production of which 
he is the author. 

Article 28 Everyone is entitled to a social and 
international order in which the rights and free- 
doms set forth in this Declaration can be fully 
realized. 

Article 29 (1) Everyone has duties to the com- 
munity in which alone the free and full develop- 
ment of his personality is possible. 

(2) In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, 
everyone shall be subject only to such limita- 
tions as are determined by law solely for the 
purpose of securing due recognition and respect 
for the rights and freedoms of others and of meet- 
ing the just requirements of morality, public order 
and the general welfare in a democratic society. 
(3) These rights and freedoms may in no case 
be exercised contrary to the purpose and principles 
of the United Nations. 

Article 30 Nothing in this Declaration may be 
interpreted as implying for any State, group or 
person any right to engage in any activity or to 
perform any act aimed at the destruction of any 
of the rights and freedoms set forth herein. 


Editor's Note: The text of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is available in United Nations Publication, 
Sales Number 1949-1-3, at 10 cents, and available in a 
leaflet selling in quantities at 1 cent each. Order from the 
Department of Public Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York. 


For a long time the popular notion of “human na- 
ture’’ was that people are naturally war-like and aggres- 
sive, inclined to base their actions on animal passion 
rather than reason. Students of centuries of wars 
and misery had little else to conclude. But the travel- 
ing, fact-gathering anthropologists, and the careful, 
questioning psychologists have given us a new view 
of mankind. This view says: the irascible human na- 
ture you see about you and in the history books has 
not been physically determined ; it has been culturally 
determined. Man is not born with any particular traits 
of personality. Rather, man’s superiority lies in the 
fact that he is the least specialized, the most plastic of 
all creatures. The great, powerful message of the 
social scientists is, man need not be war-like or live 
in poverty, or be chained by ignorance and prejudice. 
If he is, it is because he made himself that way. 
And what man has made, man can change.—Everett 
Ross Clinchy, in “A New Concept For Human Re- 
lations in America, to the 25th Annual Educational 
Conference, University of Kentucky, March, 1949. 
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We worked as eighteen representatives of 
Government on the Human Rights Commission. 
We are very happy to know that Unesco accepted 
the first fruits of our labor and adopted the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. You know 
what it will mean if all the various Commissions 
of Unesco really help to tell the people of the 
various countries about this document. It is an 
educational document because it is simply a de- 
claration that sets standards and puts down things 
for which we want to strive. It has no legal bind- 
ing value, but it is a preparation for the coming 
bill of rights. When the Covenant is written, then 
we will have to be prepared to ask our various 
nations to ratify that Covenant and to accept the 
fact that the Covenant has legal binding value. 

Now, of course, the first Covenant will prob- 
ably be a very simple document. It will probably 
not contain all the things that are in the Declara- 
tion, because in the Declaration we could write 
down some aspirations, but nevertheless we know 
quite well that we will go on. Perhaps the first 
Covenant will not cover all the things that we 
will want to have covered in the future. We will 
keep our minds open and we will be prepared to 
meet new needs and new circumstances as they 
arise, but we have to make a beginning, and the 
beginning can only be made if we really make the 
Declaration a living document, something that is 
not just words on paper but something which we 
really strive to bring into the lives of all people, 
all people everywhere in the world. 


STUDY THE DOCUMENT 


Now to do that we, all of us, will have to study 
this document. We will have to understand how it 
came to be written, why certain things are in it. 
I think perhaps the best way to explain to you how 
difficult a universal document is to put down on 
paper, the best way to explain that to you is to tell 
you just a little about what happened in Committee 
III of the General Assembly in Paris, when we 
presented as a result of the Human Rights Com- 
mission’s work over a period of two and a half 
years that document that we thought was quite a 
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* Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is the Representative 
of the United States on the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights.* 


good piece of work, over which we thought pos- 
sibly there might be some discussion but not too 
much, and we were to find that there was going 
to be a great deal of discussion, so much discussion 
that at one point I thought perhaps we would 
never get agreement. 

* M. Laugier, out of his wisdom, said, ‘“This is 
very valuable. People who discuss as much as 
this over ideas are going home to talk about 
them afterwards” I hope that he was right, be- 
cause that is the way this document will come to 
mean something in the lives of people all over 
the world. 

I will take the first three Articles and tell you 
a little about them. In Committee III there are 
quite a number of women who sit as delegates. I 
imagine that you know that that is a good com- 
mittee on which to put women! In the first place, 
they are naturally interested in humanitarian ques- 
tions, but in addition, I think some of the members 
of our delegations believe, we might not do so 
well if we were put in the political committees or 
the legal committees. We really might get into 
trouble, so Committee III has quite a number of 
women. 

Right away they saw something in our docu- 
ment that we brought to them which we had not 
given much thought to. As we presented the docu- 
ment, it was perhaps a little too Anglo-Saxon, a 
little too much like the American Declaration. It 
said “‘all men” in the beginning of a great many 
paragraphs; the final Article I reads, “All aman 
beings are born free and equal in dignity and 
rights; they are endowed with reason and con- 
science and should act towards one another in a 
spirit of brotherhood.” 





* From a verbatim transcript of the speech of Mrs. Roosevelt 
to the Second National Conference on Unesco, Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 1, 1949, to which is added a section from another speech 
by Mrs. Roosevelt, also interpreting the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 
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After I got home I received a letter from a 
gentleman who said, “How could you as the 
United States Delegate vote for Article I of the 
Universal Declaration when it is not like our 
Declaration?” (Laughter) 

Now I will tell you how I could. The women 
on Committee III—and remember there were 58 
representatives of governments in Committee III, 
not 18—-58—and the women said “‘ ‘All men,’ oh, 
no. In this document we are not going to say ‘all 
men’ because in some of our countries we are 
just struggling to recognition and equality. Some 
of us have come up to the top but others have 
very little equality and recognition and freedom. 
If we say ‘all men,’ when we get home it will be 
‘all men.’ (Laughter) So you will find in this 
Declaration that it starts with ‘‘all human beings” 
in Article I, and in all the other Articles it says 
“everyone,” “‘no one.” In the body of the Article 
it occasionally says “‘his,’’ because to say “his or 
hers’’ each time was a little awkward, but it is 
very clearly understood that this applies to all 
human beings. (Laughter) 

I want to tell you that to pass the first three 
Articles in Committee III took four weeks and a 


great deal of argument, a great deal of real feeling 
was expressed. 


WorpDs IN DIFFERENT LANGUAGES 


Perhaps one of the things that some of us 
learned was that in an international document you 
must try to find words that can be accepted by the 
greatest number of people. Not the words you 
would choose as the perfect words, but the words 
that most people can say and that will accomplish 
the ends you desire, and will be acceptable to 
practically everyone sitting round the table, no 
matter what their background, no matter what 
their beliefs may be. So that’s what happened to us. 

In the next few words of Article I you will notice 
that instead of saying: “All men are created 
equal,” it says: ““All men are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights.” 

Now, I happen to believe that we are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights because there is 
a divine Creator, and there is a divine spark in 
men. But, there were other people around the 
table who wanted it expressed in such a way that 
they could think in their particular way about this 
question, and finally, these words were agreed 
upon because they stated the fact that all men 


were born free and equal, but they left it to each 
of us to put in our own reason, as we say, for 
that end. 

There is one other word that I want to tell you 
about because it cost us a great deal of time, and 
it illustrates one of the difficulties of writing a 
document of this kind. It is in Article II which 
reads: 


“Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms 
set forth in this declaration without distinction of any 
kind such as race, color, sex, language, religion, politi- 
cal or other opinion, national social origin, property, 
birth or other status. 

“2. Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on 
the basis of the political, jurisdictional, or international 
status of the country or territory to which a person be- 
longs, whether this territory be an independent trust, 
non-self-governing territory, or under any other limita- 
tion of sovereignty.” 


Now, the word we had so much difficulty about 
was the word “birth” in the first paragraph. Our 
Russian colleague was making a speech, stating 
something he wished to have included in the 
Article, but he and the translator had a different 
Opinion as to the way his idea was translated, and 
he stopped and said ‘That translation is wrong. 
It does not say what I mean.” So he was finally 
asked if he would explain what he wanted to ex- 
press. And he said that he wanted to say in French 
the word “‘etat’’; in English the word ‘“‘estate.” 
There is no distinction of any kind such as “‘etat.” 
Well, Professor Cassin, who is the Delegate of 
France and a very distinguished and interested 
delegate on the Human Rights Commission, said: 
“Tam afraid that wouldn’t mean a great deal today. 
There was a time when it might have meant some- 
thing in France. It was ‘etat,’ but today I don’t 
think it would be very meaningful to people in 
my country.” I said: ‘“Well. I don’t think the word 
‘estate’ would mean a great deal to people in the 
English-speaking countries.” 

So, our Russian colleague said he would accept 
the word “‘class,”’ and that I didn’t like very much. 
I said: “I think in many countries we're getting 
away from the use of that word, and it would be 
a mistake to write it in a universal document.”’ So, 
finally, after long discussion we settled on the 
word “birth” as a translation that our Russian 
colleague would accept and I thought that was all 
settled. But then our China colleague, who, per- 
haps, is more interested in the English language 











even than we who call it our mother tongue, Dr. 
Pp. C. Chang of China, decided that since we 
were going to put in the word “birth” it should 
come after the word “race” and should read: 
“without distinction of any kind such as race, 
birth, color, sex,” etc. 

Our Russian colleague would have none of it; 
that was not the right place. We argued for a long 
while, and finally it was put after “property.” 
Then for a reason that I have never been able to 
understand, our Russian colleague sat back ap- 
parently feeling that he had gained a complete 
victory—that it now meant something that it had 
not meant before, and was perfectly satisfied and 
voted for that Article. Of course, in the end he 
abstained on the whole Declaration. (Laughter) 

That is a very good illustration of one of the 
difficulties of translation; one of the difficulties 
of really understanding what is going on in the 
minds of other people; because to this day I don’t 
really know why that was a victory. Perhaps you 
do, M. Laugier, but I never have understood. Some 
day I hope to understand, but I never have. 

And so I think these three three things will 
give you an idea of some of the difficulties of 
writing documents which is to mean something 
to a great many different peoples at different 
points of development, with different religious 
beliefs, and different legal systems, and with habits 
and customs that vary very greatly. 


UNEsco WiLL HELP Us GAIN PEACE 


Now, UNESCO is going to help us all to under- 
stand each other better. It is going to do the work 
that I feel really needs to be done to teach us more 
about what makes men the kind of an animal he is. 
Man has learned to use nature very well, to con- 
trol it very well. He has learned a number of 
secrets which are nature’s secrets. But he hasn’t 
learned a great deal about himself, and that is 
probably what UNESCO is going to help us all 
to achieve; and, perhaps, one of the best ways will 
be in really making people understand why human 
rights and freedoms are one of the foundations 
on which we hope to build peace. Peace isn’t 
going to just drop on us all of a sudden. We have 
machinery in the United Nations which we can 
use, if we will, to help us create an atmosphere 
in which peace may grow, but we will have to 
work to keep that machinery doing its job. And 
the study of human rights, the acceptance of hum- 
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an rights and freedoms, may be one of the founda- 
tion stones in giving us an atmosphere in which 
we can all grow together towards a more peace- 
ful world. 


PRECEDENTS IN LAWws 


I remember very well Professor René Cassin in 
the early days of our discussion in the Human 
Rights Commission, suggested an article. It is not 
now in the words that he used in first suggesting 
it, though the idea is in that direction. I have 
often thought of it because it not only illustrated 
the difficulties of different legal systems, but it 
also illustrated the belief which many of the rep- 
resentatives in our Commission had, that certain 
things must never happen again because they had 
been one of the causes that brought on World 
War II. I will tell you about it because I think it 
is interesting. His suggestion was that we have an 
article that would read in French, “Personne ne 
doit etre prive de sa personalite juridique,” and I, 
without any legal knowledge, translated it into 
English as “No one shall be deprived of their 
juridical personality.” 

Well, I didn’t know what I had started. Behind 
my back, where lawyers sit from the departments 
in Washington, there was a storm. They all said, 
“There is no such expression as ‘juridical person- 
ality’ in English or American law.” And all the 
United Kingdom gentlemen who were lawyers 
put their heads together and said “No” very firmly 
at me. So I knew that I hadn’t gotten the right 
word. Behind my back they kept arguing, saying 
what it means is “without due process of law,” 
but how do you say it? Well, it took a long while 
to argue that out and finally one day one of my 
Department of Justice youngish lawyers handed 
me a piece of paper and said, ‘You can accept the 
translation ‘juridical personality,’ it was once used 
in American law.” (Laughter) 

And when do you think it was used? It was used 
in the Dred Scott case when Justice Taney said 
“a slave has no juridical personality.” So I accepted 
it. 

There was no trouble at all with any of the 
Latin American countries, all of which accepted 
the French idea quite happily because they had the 
same system of law. The trouble lay with the 
Anglo-Saxon people, and finally our United King- 
dom delegate said that it didn’t mean anything 
in English law, but he couldn’t think of any better 
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expression, so for the time being, he would accept 
it. Professor Cassin himself finally thought of 
something better it the way of wording and the 
idea is in the document, though the words are 
changed. But I always felt that it was a very good 
illustration of some of the difficulties that came up 


on the legal side. 
THERE ARE No GUARANTEES 


We had a very good illustration of our difficul- 
ties from a different point of view between the 
U.S.S.R. and ourselves. Their chief amendments 
were two: one was to come at the end of many 
articles and say “these rights’’ whatever they might 
be, “‘are guaranteed by the state.” That was a kind 
of national implementation which many of us 
thought very unwise and so it was not accepted, 
but it gave the U.S.S.R. a reason for abstaining in 
the end because they said there was no way for 
any of the things that were written here to be 
guaranteed, which is completely true. There is no 
way. It is an educational declaration and the only 
way we can guarantee that these rights will be 
observed is by doing a good job educationally. 
People really strive to have their governments and 
their people understand that these are the kind of 
rights that give dignity to man, and, therefore, 
they insist that they be observed. 

Now, we have great belief, I think, in the force 
of documents which do express ideals. We think 
that, in themselves, they carry weight. But they 
carry no weight unless the people know them, 
unless the people understand them, unless the peo- 
ple demand that they be lived. And perhaps Ar- 
ticle 2 is one of the articles that we, in this coun- 
try, and in most of the democracies, should think 
about, but perhaps it is more important for us in 
the United States because we have to recognize 
that there are two ideas that must live side by side 
in the world. 

Well, the only way that they can live in the 
same world is for the recognition of their equal 
strength to come about. At present, the U.S.S.R. 
is quite convinced that their idea is stronger than 
the democratic idea. 

They feel quite sure that what they have to offer 
in their attitude of equality of all races, of a kind 
of economy which they consider gives greater 
equality than other types of economy in the world, 


of a kind of political government which they say 
is government by workers for workers—they are 
quite sure that if they make those promises there 
are masses of people in the world who will feel 
that they are better promises than we of the de- 
mocracies can make, and that is why they single 
out over and over again the United States and 
the United Kingdom for attack—the United King- 
dom on colonial policies, the United States on ra- 
cial policies, the way we treat minorities—because 
there is no better forum for propaganda than the 
United Nations. 


THE UNITED NartTIONS Is A FoRuM 


You are talking in every committee to the rep- 
resentatives, in the last meeting of 58 nations, in 
the next I think of 60 nations. That is quite a 
forum! There are quite a number of people that 
can hear what you are saying and you cannot blame 
the U.S.S.R. for feeling that they are offering 
what they feel will appeal to the people through- 
out the world who have perhaps not felt that they 
were on a basis of equality, who have perhaps felt 
that their economic security was a little insecure. 
There are a good many peoples of the world who 
have often been not only one day away from star- 
vation but actually have starvation among them, 
and yet they have seen a few people who still have 
a good deal. - 

So this offering—it is only promises, of course 
—and that is another thing we must remember. 
The U.S.S.R. can make promises because very few 
people get in to verify what they promise, but 
the United States, the United Kingdom, the other 
democracies, they are all open to inspection, so 
it is very easy to find out what actually goes on, 
and that is one of the reasons why it is so impor- 
tant that we in the democracies make human rights 
and freedom a reality. (Applause) It is true that 
these very words that are in Article 2 have been 
in our own Bill of Rights, but we felt it was a 
domestic question. We had plenty of time. We 
could set our house in order when we felt the 
time had arrived. We could have a little more 
time for education. We could let people gradually 
grow out of their prejudices. Now it is a part of 
the great question of whether democracy or com- 
munism really offers most to the people of the 
world. It is no longer a domestic question. It is 
an international question, and for that reason you 
can’t wait any longer. You are open for inspection. 











WeE ARE INSPECTED 


Nothing ever happens in any part of the United 
States that, if we are in session, whether it is the 
Human Rights Commission or the General Assem- 
bly, that wherever I am sitting the U.S.S.R. dele- 
gate doesn’t manage somehow to tell the story of 
what has happened, and then he will turn to me 
and say, “Is that what you consider democracy, 
Mrs. Roosevelt?” And I am sorry to say that quite 
often I have to say, “No, that isn’t what I consider 
democracy. That’s a failure of democracy, but 
there is one thing in my country: we can know 
about our failures and those of us who care can 
work to improve our democracy!” (Applause) 

You see, there is one very interesting thing. 
Communism is perfect! I have never heard one of 
the U.S.S.R. delegates say that there was anything 
that could be improved! (Laughter) Now that is 
interesting about something which still remains 
human, because human things are rarely perfect, 
but I have never heard one U.S.S.R. delegate ac- 
knowledge that you could improve something in 
communism. 

Another thing which is interesting is that all 
through the Declaration the value of economic 
and social rights is emphasized. The U.S.S.R. dele- 
gates fought for those and many of their sugges- 
tions are included in those Articles, but they still 
abstained on the whole of the Declaration. They 
fought for those economic and social rights be- 
cause to them those are the really important things. 
They never offer anybody freedom and I have 
often wondered whether those who listened to 
their promises ever noticed that freedom was left 
out. 

CONCEPTIONS OF FREEDOM 


The interesting thing is that they are quite safe 
in doing so because many of the peoples to whom 
they talk don’t know the meaning of freedom as 
we know it. In Japan, for instance, freedom only 
means license. There was no character in the 
Japanese language which meant freedoms as we 
understand it, so that when we tried to explain 
what freedom meant, they had to evolve a new 
character, because when they speak of a child who 
acted with complete irresponsibility and complete 
license, they said he was acting with freedom. 

That is something we must remember, because 
when you argue with Mr. Vishinsky, he will say 
there is no such thing as absolute freedom, and 
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of course you and I know that is true. All freedom 
is conditioned by the freedom of other people, 
but nevertheless there is for human beings some- 
thing very precious, which we know as freedom, 
the freedom to help govern ourselves, the freedom 
to help develop the future. These are very im- 
portant things for us, more important perhaps 
than the actual assurance by the state of certain 
economic and social rights. 

Now I am going to read you just one Article, 
because it will explain to you why it was impossible 
for the U.S.S.R. to vote in favor of this document, 
and it will show you the cleavage in thought which 
somehow, some day, we have to bridge. We are 
not going to bridge it right away. It is going to 
take time, but the understanding of it is necessary 
before we can begin to decide how we can work. 

The Article is one on freedom of movement. 
It reads: 


Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and 
residence within the borders of each State. Everyone 
has the right to leave any country, including his own, 
and to return to his country. 

The amendment they wanted to that was: 

Everyone has the right to leave any country, includ- 
ing his own, and to return to his country according to 
the laws of his country. 


That would have meant that the law said you 
couldn’t leave your country without permission 
of the government. 

Naturally, in discussion it was brought out that 
many countries have regulations. I have to pay 
my income tax; I have to take the little piece of 
paper from my doctor saying when I was vac- 
cinated. I must have been vaccinated within the 
last three years or I can’t come back. But when that 
is done, I can leave and come back, and I can 
move anywhere within my own country and I can 
do it when I wish, and I can settle where I wish. 

After the defeat of the amendment, I went over 
to talk to Mr. Pavlov, and I said: “Mr. Pavlov,” 
(I should say that he speaks French very well) 
“do you see no difference between the regulations 
which my country puts on freedom of movement, 
and the regulations of the U.S.S.R. which forbid 
a citizen to leave without permission from his gov- 
ernment, and to give no permission?” He looked 
at me and he said: “All regulations just the same.” 
Now, that is a very interesting thing because that 
is a good illustration of where we think differ- 
ently. 
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Now, I don’t expect that gulf to be bridged for 
a long while. But I do feel that we can reach the 
point where we can live in the same world, but 
I think the only way we will reach it is if we show 
in the democracies that our beliefs are as strong; 
that we intend to crusade just as much as they do, 
and that we are as determined that all human 
beings shall eventually have the rights and free- 
doms set forth in this document, and that we are 
not going to be intimidated; neither are we going 
to be despondent. 

I think they count on wearing out our patience, 
on making us feel that it is hopeless, on getting 
us discouraged to the point where we will give 
up and decide that there is no way to live in the 
same world. The day we do that we have lost, 
and I hope, therefore, that we will concentrate 
on making our own selves, our own communities, 
our own country, the real democracy that we have 
given lip service to for so many years. (Applause) 
And in doing that, that we will be the spearhead 
and the spiritual and moral leader of all the other 
democracies that really want to see human rights 
and human freedoms made the foundation of a 
just and peaceful world. (Applause) 


For Better World Understanding 


Editor's Note: The Paragraphs following are from 
another speech by Mrs. Roosevelt, interpreting the 
Declaration of Human Rights, to Pi Lambda Theta 
at Columbia University, New York, New York. The 
speech, as transcribed by Mary Lenon and Dorothy 
Doty, is reported under the title “For Better World 
Understanding” in the Pi Lambda Theta Journal, May, 
1949, pages 196-203. From that report your Editor 
lifts paragraphs which supplement the preceding in 
explanation of other sections of the Declaration. 


In the United Nations we are trying to work 
for better world understanding. You would feel, 
I am sure, that we in the United Nations ought to 
find the answers. I agree that we ought to, since 
we have delegates from so many nations. There 
were fifty-eight delegations at the last meeting in 
Paris, and there are going to be sixty at the next 
meeting. That makes a good many delegates in 
the General Assembly, for each delegation is com- 
posed of five delegates, five alternates, and quite 
a number of advisers. You get to know and to talk 
to many people from different countries. And this, 
perhaps, ought to give us the answers on how to 


promote world understanding. But I confess that 
at each meeting I learn something new. Surpris- 
ing facts are thrust upon me that I had never 
thought of before. So I have come to feel that one 
of our troubles is lack of awareness of the differ- 
ences between peoples. 

I will illustrate for you by something that 
happened to me in Paris. I have always been as- 
signed to Committee III. That is the committee that 
deals with education, cultural, and humanitarian 
subjects. When I was first put on this Committee, 
I felt quite sure that one reason for the assign- 
ment was that our delegation was worried about 
having a woman as one of the delegates. They 
said, “Committee II]I—that’s safe. She can’t do 
anything there.” Sometimes I think it has not been 
quite as safe as they thought it would be at the 
beginning. But I want to get back to my story, 
because it illustrates the points of our difficulty 
in understanding. The Committee was discussing, 
at the last meeting in Paris, the Declaration of 
Human Rights. On my right, since we sit alpha- 
betically, was the delegate from Uruguay, and he 
was making many objections and giving many 
legal arguments. I thought, in order to save time, 
the delegate from Chile, who sat in the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, might explain some things 
to him, so I asked Mr. S. if he would have a talk 
with the delegate from Uruguay and explain cer- 
tain things to him. He looked at me and said, 

“I have been on the Human Rights Committee 
for quite some time and have become accustomed 
to this document, and you must let him become 
accustomed to it because it is an Anglo-Saxon 
document.” 

“But,” I protested, “It is the result of eighteen 
nations and they were not all Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions.” 

He insisted, ‘‘It still is an Anglo-Saxon docu- 
ment. In time, the delegate from Uruguay will 
grow accustomed to it, but just now he is very 
much shocked, just as I was when I first read it.” 

I had been thinking that it was a joint docu- 
ment which we had produced and I was sure there 
were a great many things in it that were not the 
result of Anglo-Saxon thinking. You see how un- 
aware we are of the fact that other nations think 
of things that come up in terms of not represent- 
ing their thinking, or their type of law, or their 
type of religious feeling, and, as my Chilean col- 
league said, it had taken him time to grow accus- 
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tomed to it but finally he began to agree with the 
strange ideas that were Anglo-Saxon. I don’t know 
whether it should always be just that way, for 
certainly sometimes we should become accustomed 
to thinking in their terms, as well as having them 
thinking in our terms. That flow backwards and 
forwards of ideas and understanding is one of the 
great contributions of the United Nations, but it 
isn’t the only thing that must take place before 
we get to the bottom of what it is that divides 

ple. The increase of intellectual understand- 
ing, the exchange of ideas, and the gradual com- 
ing to see what affects other people on the intel- 
lectual levels is very important, but there are other 
things, too. 

I have thought a great deal, of course, about 
our first and most important difficulty, which is 
the U.S.S.R. I suppose you read what their dele- 
gates say to us. They say, 

“Perhaps in the military and economic sense 
you have the upper hand.” (They never say, “We 
have . . .” they say “perbaps.”) “But time is 
on our side. We can afford to wait, because our 
ideas are much stronger than yours; our ideas, our 
belief in communism, are going to gain a world. 
It makes a great appeal because we believe in 
basic human rights. We believe that all races, all 
people are equal; we believe that men and women 
are equal.” 

The Committee gets long dissertations about 
that equality and occasionally it will cause a funny 
incident to occur. One day we had listened for one 
hour to a gentleman talk on the equality of men 
and women in the U.S.S.R. A little later, he hap- 
pened to accept an invitation to lunch with 
us that day. The Russians will seldom accept an 
invitation without another member of their dele- 
gation going along, but he came alone. At the 
table some remark was made and he turned to me 
and said, “That is just women’s gossip,” and I 
said, 

“Oh, no, if men and women are completely 
equal then there is no more ‘women’s gossip!’ If 
you really believe they are equal in the U.S.S.R., 
then you must not say it is women’s gossip; it 
is men and women’s gossip.” 

He looked at me and said not another word. 

When they state what they believe, they are 
very sure of their philosophy of equality, and they 
state it so simply that they are certain that the 
downtrodden people of the world will accept it 


We Love Our Own 


One of my good grandmothers who had never 
read the Bible in any language but Norwegian and 
was completely shocked when I pointed out to her 
that the Bible had been originally written in He- 
brew and in Greek. It was her firm conviction 
that God spoke Norwegian as his mother tongue. 
Every student in our elementary and our secondary 
schools should learn the history, the Charter, and 
something of the work of the United Nations, 
just as he learns of the United States Constitution 
and about American state and local government. 

—Bryn J. Hovde, in The Educational Record, 
Vol. XXVIII, Supplement No. 16, Page 21. 





much more easily than they will accept our demo- - 
cratic theories. They say, ‘Our government is a 
government of workers, for workers. Our economy 
is perhaps having a little hard time at present, but 
basically, as commodities increase, everybody will 
share alike. There will be none of this having a 
great deal for certain group as you have in your 
decadent democracy; we will all share alike.”’ That 
sounds simple, doesn’t it? And, of course, there 
is something in what they say when one considers 
that they are offering these ideas to people who 
are perhaps, not more than a day away from fa- 
mine. Nearly all of these people have seen small 
groups in their midst having a great deal and the 
masses having little, and to them these promises 
are very alluring. The question is whether people 
who are better off are willing to accept such prom- 
ises with no proof. We Americans surely have dif- 
ficulty making our promises sound as simple as 
theirs. 

It is quite possible to know what goes wrong 
anywhere in our country, and those of us who really 
care can work to make our democracy better. Of 
course we cannot get in to see what happens in 
the U.S.S.R. and therefore it isn’t profitable to 
make statements that can’t be proved. I have had 
in my brief-case for two sessions a report from 
our embassy in the U.S.S.R. telling me a great 
many things which are probably true but are dif- 
ficult to prove for no one has actually seen them. 
They are only hearsay. It is not our fault that we 
have not seen these things. We have not been 
allowed to see them. But I have never used that 
document. 
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In the last session of the 3rd Committee we had 
as a delegate, for a short time, from the United 
Kingdom, a young member of Parliament. This 
British delegate had sat through some pretty stiff 
attacks on the United Kingdom’s colonial policy. 
There is never a time when we touch on the prob- 
lems of a colonial country, that the U.S.S.R. does 
not give us at least an hour of attack on the United 
Kingdom. I realized that our job was to get the 
Declaration of Human Rights accepted, and I 
knew that the U.S.S.R. would like very much to 
delay it so that we wouldn’t have time to vote on 
it. Up to the time of the last meeting, they always 
abstained from voting, saying that they could not 
commit their government to an unfinished docu- 
ment, but at Paris it was a finished document, and 
it would be difficult to go home and say that they 
had abstained on a declaration of human rights. 
That was not going to be easy, so the delaying tac- 
tics were used to confuse us so that we would take 
longer. I am sorry to say that, unwittingly, a num- 
ber of our other colleagues helped the delay. They 
were really interested in certain points and wanted 
to have a chance to talk them over. These col- 
leagues were from the South American countries 
and they had a document on human rights in which 
they took great pride. They had the Declaration 
of Bogota and some of them were anxious, for 
reasons of pride, to have the same wording used 
in the universal declaration. Every time one of 
them would make a very long speech concerning 
this, it was amusing to watch one of the delegates 
from the U.S.S.R. or a satellite country go to him 
and say, ‘That was a most enlightening speech— 
wonderful—I hope tomorrow you will make an- 
other speech on some other point. We need en- 
lightening.” And it always meant tomorrow they 
made the other speech. 

Also, the delegate from England couldn’t take 
the constant attack on his country for all its co- 
lonial policies. The next day he spent one and a 
quarter hours answering the Russians, which of 
course he had to do. For if one fails to answer an 
accusation they are sure to say, “Oh, Mrs. Roose- 
velt did not answer yesterday, so of course what 
we said must be true.” The United Kingdom dele- 
gate gave his rebuttal, which was fine, but he then 
proceeded to launch forth on an attack of the 
Russians which lasted well over an hour. If it had 
ended there, we could have spared the time, but 
instead we had two solid days, four full sessions, 


in which every member of the satellite states, as 
well as the U.S.S.R., answered the speech of the 
United Kingdom’s delegate, and the U.S.S.R. 
could deny everything in it because it was hearsay; 
there was no complete proof. You can say that 
people who have come out of Russia have said 
certain things, but the U.S.S.R. can say that these 
people lie. Shortly after this incident, England 
sent a new delegate to serve on Committee III. 
This delegate was Mrs. Corbett Ashby. I imme- 
diately said to her, “Look, we have a declaration to 
get through. We have spent two days listening to 
attacks and the answers. Do you think it is more 
important to get the declaration through or to at- 
tack the U.S.S.R.?”” While it is true that the Rus- 
sians must be answered, Mrs. Ashby agreed that it 
was more important to get the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights through. By bringing the Declaration 
up for a vote, we would obligate the Russians to 
say why they had to abstain. This was more reveal- 
ing for the rest of the world, and perhaps in the 
long run more revealing to them, than all the at- 
tacks we could have made. It certainly leaves less 
bitterness. I believe that we must never compromise 
a principle. We must be very persistent, very pa- 
tient, because we have a long way to go in under- 
standing. 

I was talking the other day to a very learned 
gentleman on how we could ever understand the 
U.S.S.R. He said, “Read Didemus,” and I thought, 
“Oh, when will I get time to read Didemus, and 
why?” So I thought I had better ask honestly why 
I should read Didemus. He said, ‘‘Because all the 
rest of Europe has received its civilization from 
Rome, but the Russians, from their first begin- 
nings, drew their civilization from the Byzantines. 
You will find more explanation for Russia by go- 
ing back to Byzantine thought than you will in 
trying to think of Russia as a part of the European 
scene.’ But I haven’t had time to read Didemus. 
I am going to try, for I do know that there is a 
great deal for us to learn. 

One thing that makes it hard to learn, is that 
we are never talking to people. You are always 
talking to government representatives who are say- 
ing what they were told to say. You never know 
what they think as individuals. Our delegation says 
what it thinks in the hope that it may be taken 
back to their country, for they have very extraor- 
dinary powers of memory and concentration, and 
I think they report very clearly. 
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You who are teachers probably understand some 
things that I am still groping about. I would like 
to know how it is possible for the Russian delega- 
tion to work in the way it does. There is no other 
delegation whose leader always takes part in the 
final argument in the General Assembly. But their 
leader never fails to argue, not only the things 
that were argued in committee, but every single 
point that has been worked over in every commit- 
tee. He displays a complete grasp of every detail 
and every single thing that has happened during 
the work of that committee. With us, the United 
Kingdom, and nearly all the other delegations, the 
delegates who clear the work in the committees are 
the ones who argue the points in the final General 
Assembly. But Mr. Vishinsky has argued for the 
U.S.S.R. every time. . . . 

The Declaration of Human Rights was looked 
upon as so important because many people be- 
lieved it to be one of the things on which we 
might build understanding in the future, if enough 
nations could agree on what the basic rights and 
freedoms were. Even though the Declaration has 
no legal binding value, it is a document to be used 
for education in preparation for a Covenant. The 
Covenant won’t cover many things, but the Dec- 
claration includes the aspirations that we hope, 
in time, to achieve. It was written with the aim 
in view that all the countries that accepted it would 
make a study of its ideas. 

We have even included a resolution asking the 
governments to see that schools and colleges be- 
come sufficiently familiar with the document to 
quote from it and to discuss it intelligently. It 
is quite true that it has no legal binding value and 
that is why some people say, ‘‘It is just words— 
more words—and we have plenty of words—why 
do we bother with more words?”’ Well, the Dec- 
laration is only half of the Bill of Rights. The 
second part of the Covenant, if accepted, must 
be ratified by each nation and that will have legal 
binding value as a treaty. . . . 

A criticism that is often made about this Dec- 
laration is that rights alone are set forth, but that 
with every right there goes a responsibility, and 
that those responsibilities are not set forth with 
each article. That was discussed for a very long 
time, and it was decided that, if you tried to set 
forth with each article all the responsibilities, it 
would make a very long and detailed document 
that would not have the same impact on people 


As Others See Us 


I picked up a Nazi school book on geography. 
A chapter devoted to the United States opened 
with a picture of the Statue of Liberty. Under this 
picture was the question, “Does America stand for 
liberty?” Then followed pictures of sharecroppers’ 
cabins, a Negro lynching, a race riot, a bread line 
in the depression, migrants from the dust bowl, 
and similar scenes. The chapter ended with a 


-summary of the evils of democracy and the bene- 


fits of fascism. Similar chapters were devoted 
to the other democracies. This poisoning of the 
minds of the children against other countries was 
necessary to plant the seeds of war. 

A liberal system of universal education in each 
nation in which the children are taught the truth 
about other countries will help to destroy the 
seeds of war instead of plant them. 

—R. L. Johns, in the Alabama School Journal, 
December, 1945, page 7. 





as a declaration that was shorter and more concise. 
After all, this is the Declaration of rights and 
freedoms, and so it was decided to have one article 
as a general over-all limitation and that reads— 


Everyone has duties to the community in which alone 
the free and full development of his personality is pos- 
sible. In the exercise of his rights and freedoms every- 
one is subject only to such limitations as are determined 
by law solely for the purpose of securing due recogni- 
tion and respect for the rights and freedoms of others 
and of meeting the just requirements of morality, pub- 
lic order, and the general welfare in a democratic so- 
ciety. These rights and freedoms may in no case be 
exercised contrary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 


The feeling was that this article covered in a 
general way and would not detract from the really 
important thing which was to get down on paper, 
for people all over the world, with different back- 
grounds, customs, and stages of development, the 
basic idea that every individual had certain rights 
and freedoms that could not be taken away from 
him. It gave respect and importance to the indi- 
vidual, which is, of course, a basic tenet of de- 
mocracy. 

Now, I think, perhaps, you would be interested 
in the article on religion. We thought we had con- 
sulted most of the interested people who were rep- 
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resented by consuitants in the Human Rights Com- 
mission. We found that one group had had no 
representation. They had never asked for it. But 
when it came to the final decision, that group 
differed among themselves as to the interpretation 
they could put on certain things in their own re- 
ligious law, and they nearly voted against the 
whole Declaration because they did not think they 
could accept just one thing in this article. The 
article reads: 


Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science, and religion. This right includes freedom to 
change his religion or belief, and freedom either alone 
or in community with others, and in public or private, 
to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, 
worship, or observance. 


And the group that had not asked for repre- 
sentation and with whom we had not consulted 
beforehand was the large group of Mohammedans, 
and they said, through their representatives in 
Committee III. “We can’t accept that because in 
our religion you may not change your belief.” 
Saudi Arabia stuck to that until the end. And 
Saudi: Arabia abstained from voting. Pakistan 
changed. And the statement of the head of their 
whole delegation before the Assembly was as fol- 
lows: “I think our delegate misinterpreted the 
Koran. The Koran says that ‘he who will shall 
believe; he who cannot believe shall disbelieve.’ 
The only unforgivable sin is to be a hypocrite!’’ 
I repeat this statement at every opportunity, for 
I think it is something all of us would do well to 
remember. He voted for the Declaration. 


EDUCATION 


You might be interested in the article on edu- 
cation. There is one point in it that I regret very 
much and voted against, but it was included and 
I will tell you why when I have read it. 


1. Everyone has the right to education. Education 
shall be free at least in the elementary, fundamental 
stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. Tech- 
nical and professional education shall be made generally 
available, and higher education shall be equally acces- 
sible to all on the basis of merit. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality and to the strengthening of 
respect of human rights and fundamental freedoms. It 
shall promote understanding, tolerance, and friendships 
among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall 


further the activities of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to their children. 


That number three was put in by the Catholic 
nations. They were very insistent on the right of 
the family and the right of parents. We realized 
that they said this because they aimed to prevent 
a repetition of Hitler's training of youth, and of 
course of the Communistic training of youth. On 
the other hand, this statement caused other diffi- 
culties to arise. For instance, I know families in 
my Own country-area with whom one really had 
to fight to get them to allow their children to have 
more education than they themselves had had; I 
am not quite sure that always the parents’ rights 
rather than the rights of the children should be 
the permanent, final decision. I think the parents 
naturally have great rights. You couldn’t educate 
children against the will of their parents along 
certain lines, but the children have a right to cer- 
tain opportunities for education and should be al- 
lowed to take advantage of them. It was very diffi- 
cult for me to accept paragraph 3, but I was out- 
voted. We had a full and complete argument, and 
it was easy to understand why anyone familiar 
with Hitler’s youth training, and Communistic 
training today, should want to safeguard their 
children against it. You do have to adjust to dif- 
ferent countries at different times and anything 
that is completely rigid will put us in a straight- 
jacket. This, after all, is just a statement of stand- 
ards and aspirations and a very good document 
for us to become educated on—but when you come 
to the Covenant it is going to be extremely difficult 
and extremely necessary for us to watch every sin- 
gle thing that we agree to. 

I can’t tell you much more, but I hope that I 
have given you some idea of some of the problems 
that come in writing international documents and 
some of the problems that exist when you start 
out to really achieve world understanding. I have 
a feeling that in practice this document will do a 
great deal for even those countries where it will 
not be published. It will not be published in any 
of the satellite countries, but, curiously enough, 
knowledge seems to seep through even Iron Cur- 
tains. And I can’t help but believe that working 
together on some of these things and writing them 
down may be a good basis for beginning a little 
more understanding and confidence. Much of our 
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difficulty today lies in our fears. We fear the Rus- 
sians; they fear us. How you get away from fear, 
I don’t know yet. I am hoping that if we can stay 
together, and work together, each year that we 
live we perhaps will build a little more confidence 
and destroy a little of the fear. All of you who 
are going to teach the next generation—the gen- 
eration that is going to live with this when we 
are dead—can perhaps teach them the willingness 
to be patient, to experiment, to believe in human 
beings even when they seem so contrary and so 
difficult. I get so angry sometimes with my U.S.S.R. 
colleagues. Then each time that I do, I say to my- 
self, “Remember that you really like these people 
as people. If you could meet them as people you 
would like them. So try to begin again with good 
will, with a sense of objectivity, of understanding 
why it is so hard for them. They couldn’t possibly 
accept this document because freedom of move- 
ment is one of the articles. They don’t allow any 
freedom of movement. There are lots of things 
that they can’t accept, and it will take them a long 
time. Children growing up today are going to live 
in a world that is a very adventurous world and 
not a very secure one. After all, many generations 
have lived that kind of life. It takes more charac- 
ter, more calm, but perhaps the challenge of today 
is the ability to stay in the United Nations and 
watch ourselves as the leading democratic nation 
of the world, a nation which all the world watches. 
If they can see that our beliefs are as strong as 
theirs and that we are not going backward, they 
might begin to live in the same world with us and 
make some compromises. That is almost as im- 
portant as to have more military power and more 
economic power. We have a difficult job because 
all of our failures are seen. At the same time, our 
successes are seen and, for that reason, I hope we 
are going to be strong enough, and imaginative 
enough, and take the future with enough spirit of 
adventure so that we will live it with joy and never 
grow hopeless. Never get a feeling that we cannot 
succeed, because I think with the help of all of 
you, and the help of many other people in our 
country, we can succeed. All we can do is pray 
that we will grow more tomorrow and that others 
will grow with us, and together we will be able 
to win a peaceful world.” 


Teach the UN Charter 


I wish that all of our school children could be 
taught the preamble to the Charter just as they 
are taught the oath of allegiance to the flag. Not 
only our school children, but the school children 
in all the United Nations. 

I want them to see the objectives and if some 
parts of the English are not so flowing, the reason 
for that, I think is a stirring thing. I remember 
one day when in the Conference at San Francisco 
they debated for over an hour about whether they 
had put “in good faith” into one sentence, for 
instance. It was not necessary, in English. The 
sentence read, “We agree to carry out these pro- 
visions,’ but some other nation said, ““We have to 
put in, ‘We agree to carry them out in good 
faith.’ ” 

“Well,” the American delegation said, “if you 
carry out the provisions that is a proof you have 
good faith.” 

“Not in our language, it is not,” said the other 
nation. ‘We could just carry out the letter of the 
law, but we have not the spirit. It is not the 
same thing.” 

So after a long argument, we finally said, “All 
right, we will put in ‘in good faith’ if you have 
to have it.” 

Then the Arabs said they had to have “what- 
soever.”” 

We said, “You could not use whatsoever in the 
sentence.” It said. ““There shall be no exceptions.” 
and the Arabs said, “It must say ‘there shall be no 
exceptions whatsoever.’ ”’ 

The Americans explained, ““When we say ‘there 
shall be no exceptions,’ why, we mean no excep- 
tions whatsoever.” 

They said, ““Why don’t you say it, then, if that 
is what you mean?” They said. “In our language, 
if you don’t put in the ‘whatsoever’ you leave a 
loophole and we want this watertight.” 

So finally our delegation said, “All right, put in 
‘whatsoever’ if you have to have it.” 

So if in the language of the Charter there are 
redundant words or uneven constructions, one 
must remember that the Charter was written by 
fifty nations to be translated into all of their 
languages. 

—Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rhode, in the National 
Education Association Addresses and Proceedings, 
Volume 83 and 84, pages 57-58. 








Civil Rights in the United States 


W hat changes in your life would result if the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
were given effect in these United States? Here are suggestions of such changes, from 
a memorandum from Roger N. Baldwin of the American Civil Liberties Union, 170 

Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


ERE IS A COMPARISON of American law and 
H practice—both federal and state—with the 
principles stated in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted by the General assembly 
of the United Nations, Paris, 1948. 

Under the federal system of the United States, 
civil rights vary greatly between the 48 states and 
between the states and the federal jurisdiction. 
General uniformity is established through deci- 
sions of the U. S. Supreme Court which may hold 
void any state or local law in conflict with the 
rights guaranteed to citizens by the federal con- 
stitution. 

It should be noted that in the U. S., as else- 
where, the state of the law does not necessarily 
reflect the actual state of civil rights. Many laws 
are dead letters. Many actual practices are better 
or worse than the laws, depending largely on the 
pressures for enforcement at particular times. 


Article 1. All human beings are born free and equal in 
dignity and rights. They are endowed with reason and 
conscience and should act towards one another in a spirit 
of brotherhood. 


Accepted in principle in U. S. law. 


Article 2. (1) Everyone is entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this Declaration, without distinction 
of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status. 


American law is filled with discriminations of 
this sort. Race is a ground for discrimination in 
the federal immigration and naturalization laws, 
in state inter-marriage laws and in segregation 
laws of the Southern states. Sex discriminations 
mark the laws of many states. No language dis- 
crimination. 

Religious freedom is regarded as denied by 
not-Christians who do not recognize the Christian 
Sabbath (the U. S. is not /egally a Christian 
country), and by some sects whose practices 
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are penalized as anti-social; also by atheists, 
who are disqualified by law from certain civil 
rights in some states. 

Political opinion is restricted by various laws 
aimed at Communists and fascists. National origin 
is the basis of discriminations in the immigration 
quota laws. Property distinctions are made in the 
tax on the right to vote in certain states. 


(1) Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis 
of the political, jurisdictional or international status of the 
country or territory to which a person belongs, whether 
this territory be an independent, Trust, Non-Self-Governing, 
or under any other limitation of sc ereignty. 

The rights of the peoples of territories, island 
possessions and the Panama Canal Zone are limit- 
ed, even where they are citizens of the United 


States. 


Article 3. Everyone has the right to life, liberty and the 
security of person. 

Accepted in law, but the protections are in- 
adequate. 


Article 4. No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; 
slavery and the slave trade shall be prohibited in all their 


forms. 

Slavery and peonage are crimes, though Negro 
peonage exists widely on southern plantations 
and in some southern industries. 


Article 5. No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, 
inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment. 


Prohibited by law, except that the whipping- 
post is still a survival in one state, and chain- 
gangs for prisoners in others. The so-called ‘‘third 
degree”’ is widely practiced by local police, though 
illegal. 


Article 6. Everyone has the right to recognition every- 
where as a person before the law. 


Everywhere recognized in law. 
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Article 7. All are equal before the law and are entitled with- 
out any discrimination to equal protection of the law. All are 
entitled to equal protection against any discrimination in 
violation of this Declaration and against any incitement to 
such discrimination. 


American law recognizes equality of all per- 
sons, but the obvious practical inequality lies in the 
cost of getting justice. 


Article 8. Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by 
the competent national tribunals for acts violating the funda- 
mental rights granted him by the constitution or by law. 

Civil rights laws attempt to accomplish this 
in many states, but they are not generally enforced. 
Federal civil rights laws are very limited in appli- 
cation. 


Article 9. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, 
detention or exile. 

No exile in the U. S. Arbitrary arrests and de- 
tention are contrary to the law, though definitions 
of what is arbitrary vary widely in the states. 


Article 10. Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair 
and public hearing by an independent and impartial tribunal, 
in the determination of his rights and obligations and of any 
criminal charge against him. 

Generally true throughout the United States, 
except in the rural justice of the peace courts, 
where judges are commonly not lawyers and juries 
are not provided. 


Article 11. (1) Everyone charged with a penal offence has 
the right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty accord- 
ing to law in a public trial at which he has had all the 
guarantees necessary for his defense. 


This is the theory of American law, generally 
observed, with exceptions often in the lowest 
police courts where justice is summary and legal 
guarantees often ignored because of the petty 
character of the offences and the poverty of most 
of the defendants, preventing the employment of 
lawyers. 


(2) No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence on ac- 
count of any act or omission which did not constitute a penal 
offence, under national or international law, at the time 
when it was committed. Nor shall a heavier penalty be im- 
posed than the one that was applicable at the time the penal 
offence was committed. 


This is the law in the U. S. universally enforced. 


Article 12. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary inter- 
ference with his privacy, family, home or correspondence, 


not to attacks upon his honour and reputation. Everyone has 
the right to the protection of the law against such interference 
or attacks. 

American law is adequate in these respects, 
except for the tapping of private telephones, auth- 
orized by law in some states. 


Article 13. (1) Everyone has the right to freedom of move- 
ment and residence within the borders of each state. 


No restrictions whatever throughout the United 
States in peace-time. Restrictions have been im- 
posed in war-time. 


(2) Everyone has the right to leave any country, including 
his own, and to return to his country. 

The State Department in control of issuing 
passports denies them to U. S. citizens for travel 
abroad when it opposes their missions (especially 
applicable to Communists). All American citizens 
have the right to return. But citizenship may be 
voided by a naturalized citizen who remains away 
more than five years; the right to return is then 
denied. 


Article 14. (1) Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy 
in other countries asylum from persecution. 

Asylum in the U. S. is recognized in principle, 
but severely restricted by the quota immigration 
laws and the bar to the admission of anarchists 
and Communists. 


(2) This right may not be invoked in the case of prosecu- 
tions genuinely arising from non-political crimes or from 
acts contrary to the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 

This is the law in the U. S. and also the provi- 
sion usual in extradition treaties. 


Article 15. Everyone has the right to a nationality. 


Recognized in principle, with complex applica- 
tion. 


(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality 
nor denied the right to change his nationality. 


Many Americans of Japanese ancestry were 
arbitrarily deprived of their U. S. nationality dur- 
ing World War II when they were confined in 
virtual concentration camps and coerced into sur- 
rendering their citizenship. No other instance. 
Aliens may not acquire U. S. nationality without 
complying with rather rigid tests. 
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Article 16. (1) Men and women of full age, without any 
limitation due to race, nationality or religion, have the right 
to marry and to found a family. They are entitled to equal 
rights as to marriage, during marriage and at its dissolution. 

Laws in 29 of the 48 states ban marriages be- 
tween persons of the Caucasian and other races. 
No legal restraints on marriages because of na- 
tionality or religion. Men and women do not have 
equal rights in marriage or in divorve in many 


states. 


(2) Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and 
full consent of the intending spouses. 

This is the universal law in the U. S. though 
age limits are fixed for minors who may marry 
only with parental consent. 


(3) The family is the natural and fundamental group unit 
of society and is entitled to protection by society and the 
State. 

This is the concept of American law, subject 
only to intervention by the State to protect children 
even against their parents. 


Article 17. (1) Everyone has the right to own property. 
alone as well as in association with others. 


No restrictions in law. 


(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 


Generally the law, subject to an over-riding 
public interest, as in the abolition of chattel slavery 
and the prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages. 


Article 18. Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion; this right includes freedom to change 
his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or in com- 
munity with others and in public or private, to manifest his 
religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and observ- 
ance. 


This principle is recognized everywhere up to 
the point of practices held to be anti-social, even 
if motivated by religion,—such as polygamy—or 
refusal on religious grounds to comply with re- 
ligious grounds to comply with military service 
laws. 


Article 19. Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and 
expression; this right includes freedom to hold opinions 
without interference and to seek, receive and impart infor- 
mation and ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers. 


This right, though recognized in principle is 
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limited by (1) laws permitting the deportation 
of aliens who disbelieve in all government or who 
advocate its overthrow, or who advocate polygamy; 
(2) laws penalizing the advocacy by citizens of 
violence or sabotage, or threats against the Presi- 
dent; (3) special laws in a few states against 
“seditious libel.” Though written into law, these 
restraints are rarely resorted to, except as to aliens 
held to be Communists. 






Article 20. Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful 
assembly and association. 

Generally recognized in law and practice, but 
subject to racial segregation laws in the South and 
police restrictions on Communists, and occasionally 
other groups elsewhere. 


(2) No one may be compelled to belong to an association. 


Generally true in law, except that under closed 
union shop contracts all workers in a plant are 
compelled to choose between joining the union 
or quitting their jobs. 






Article 21. (1) Everyone has the right to take part in the 
government of his country, directly or through freely chosen 
representatives. 


Every man and woman has the right to vote, 
limited in seven Southern states by the payment of 
a poll tax to do so, and by educational tests imposed 
to restrict Negro voting. ‘Direct’ participation is 
limited to voting on constitutional amendments 
or propositions submitted for referendum, but only 
in the states, not in the federal jurisdiction. 


(2) Everyone has the right of equal access to public service 
in his country. 


Limited only by fees required to pay for certain 
of them. 


(3) The will of the people shall be the basis of the author- 
ity of government; this will shall be expressed in periodic 
and genuine elections which shall be by universal and equal 
suffrage and shall be held by secret vote or by. equivalent 
free voting procedures. 


The established system in the U. S. with only 
the limitations of the poll tax and educational tests 
in Southern states. 


Article 22. Everyone, as a member of society, has the right 
to social security and is entitled to realization, through na- 
tional effort and international co-operation and in accord- 
ance with the organization and resources of each State, of 
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the economic, social and cultural rights indispensable for 
his dignity and the free development of his personality. 


Social security is limited in law to about half 
the employed population. 


Article 23. (1) Everyone has the right to work, to free 
choice of employment, to just and favorable conditions of 
work and to protection against unemployment. 


Very inadequately covered by law in all respects. 


(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right to 
equal pay for equal work. 


This principle is not generally embodied in law 
and in practice is not effective for women nor 
minority races, except under strong trade union 
protection. 


(3) Everyone who works has the right to just and favorable 
remuneration insuring for himself and his family an exist- 
ence worthy of human dignity, and supplemented, if neces- 
sary, by other means of social protection. 


The national minimum wage law is inadequate 
under inflationary conditions to produce such a 
result. 


(4) Everyone has the right to form and to join trade unions 
for the protection of his interests. 


Generally guaranteed by law, and effective save 
in the South. 


Article 24. Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, in- 
cluding reasonable limitation of working hours and periodic 
holidays with pay. 


The general practice, with hours in inter-state 
industry regulated by law (40 as the basis for 
computing over-time). 


Article 25. (1) Everyone has the right to a standard of liv- 
ing adequate for the health and well-being of himself and 
of his family, including food, clothing, housing and medi- 
cal care and necessary social services, and the right to secu- 
rity in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, 
widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood in circum- 
stances beyond his control. 


The principle is generally accepted by public 
opinion but is as yet written only into fragments 
of law. 


(2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care 
and assistance. All children, whether born in or out of 
wedlock, shall enjoy the same social protection. 


Recognized in practice, only exceptionally in 
law. 


Article 26. (1) Everyone has the right to education. Edu- 
cation shall be free, at least in the elementary and funda- 
mental stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. 
Technical and professional education shall be made gen- 
erally available and higher education shall be equally acces- 
sible to all on the basis of merit. 


Universally guaranteed by law for elementary 
and high school education; not yet for colleges. 


(2) Education shall be directed to the full development of 
the human personality and to the strengthening of respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall pro- 
mote understanding, tolerance and friendship among all 
nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further the 
activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of 


peace. 
An accepted goal, very imperfectly realized as 
yet. 


(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of educa- 
tion that shall be given to their children. 


The law universally guarantees it. 
Articles 27 to 30 state general principles accepted 
in the United States, as presumably they are in all 
democratic countries, but without specific embodi- 
ment in law. 


Materials 


The Pan-American Union is publishing a new 
monthly magazine, “Americas.” It will be published 
in 3 editions (English, Spanish, and Portuguese.) The 
English edition will be $3.00, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese editions $2.00. Order from the Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


A monthly list of selected readings on labor-manage- 
ment relations for high school students and teachers 
can be secured from Ralph McCoy, Librarian, Insti- 
tute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. A single copy may be had 
free of charge. 


The United Nations Bulletin, a semi-monthly, is 
available in English, French, or Spanish editions. The 
subscription price is $3.00 per year. Order from the 
International Documents Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 
The Bulletin provides a report of current proceedings 
of the United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
and a calendar of forthcoming international meetings. 
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Research in Language and Fine Arts 


By A. N. HIERONYMOUS 


HE RESEARCH in the areas of language arts 
T ind fine arts has been brought up to date 
in the April number of the Review of Educational 
Research. Donald Durrell, Dean and Professor of 
Education at Boston University, served as chair- 
man of the committee preparing the report and 
with Helen A. Murphy reviewed the research in 
reading for the past three-year period. 


RESEARCH IN READING 


During this time a number of new textbooks in 
reading instruction appeared and the problem of 
secondary-school reading instruction was system- 
atically treated in the Forty-seventh Yearbook, 
Part II, of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Research in reading has been resumed 
at the extensive pre-war level. The effectiverress 


of intensive reading programs and remedial in- - 


struction has been established by investigations at 
all levels from pre-first-grade through college. 
Particularly encouraging are the consistently large 
gains reported for short periods of concentrated 
instruction in high school and college. Among 
the special technics being employed in reading 
instruction, the use of tachistoscopic devices has 
been credited with good results, particularly when 
used to supplement other methods. 

Status studies emphasize the large within-grades 
variability in reading performance. It is not un- 
common to find from 40 to 60 per cent of the 
pupils in a given grade deviating a year or more 
from grade norms. Many of the studies of read- 
ing disabilities recently completed have dealt with 
social and emotional causes and effects. Studies 
concerning the difficulty of reading texts show 
a tendency for publishers’ difficulty rating to be 
lower than those determined by the application 
of the standard scales designed for this purpose. 
One investigator concluded that the Newberry 
prize books were more suitable for junior and sen- 
ior high-school students than for elementary- 
school students. Studies of reading interests show 
the importance of sex differences, differences in 
age, socioeconomic status, educational level and 


* A. N. Hieronymous is Assistant Professor of 
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opportunity in determining the reading habits and 
tastes of children and adults. 

In reviewing the research on visual and related 
factors in reading, T. H. Eames noted two trends 
in particular. One was an attempt to make a more 
comprehensive search for physiological factors 
which might operate as causes or groups of causa- 
tive factors in reading progress or failure. The 
other was the study of physical factors underlying 
readability. New apparatus and technics, when 
used by experts, have made possible a better under- 
standing of the physiology and psychology of read- 
ing ability and disability. 


SPELLING AND HANDWRITING 


Publication of the results of the Rinsland 
vocabulary study resulted in several follow-up 
studies. Among other things, it was reported that 
ten words of the more than 25,000 tabulated make 
up almost 25 per cent of the total usage and 100 
words account for over half. Ayer has prepared 
a word list for use in high school spelling classes. 
A trend to provide systematic instruction in spell- 
ing at all levels is being observed. According to 
Russell Stauffer, who prepared the report, re- 
search continues to justify the interrelatedness be- 
tween spelling and the language arts and empha- 
sizes the proper sequence of language develop- 
ment for purposes of instruction. 

Studies of current practices in handwriting in- 
struction show that 85 to 95 per cent of the schools 
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begin handwriting instruction in the first grade 
with manuscript writing almost exclusively used 
in Grades I and II. The change to cursive writing 
usually occurs at the third-grade level. 


LITERATURE 


In reviewing the research on the teaching of 
literature, Dwight L. Burton observed a trend 
toward more and better research in an area in 
which controlled experimentation has been scarce. 
One survey of teaching methods showed a ten- 
dency away from chronological organization 
toward organization by types, content, and themes 
and experiences. A number of successful experi- 
ments have shown the effectiveness of carefully 
planned correlation of literature with other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. 

Several new approaches to the evaluation of lit- 
erature teaching show considerable promise. One 
investigator concluded that interpretation of ma- 
turity in reading should not be based upon a spe- 
cific body of content or titles but on groups of 
characteristics present in varying degrees in all 
reading situations. Literature classes are being used 
increasingly in intercultural education and in edu- 
cation for personal and social adjustment. Biblio- 
therapy is rapidly gaining widespread attention as 
an effective approach to problems of living. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


There seems to be general agreement that re- 
peated and spaced habit-forming experiences are 
more productive of mastery than formal rules and 
exercises. Emphasis in the area is on communica- 
tion, and studies typically show that while instruc- 
tion in grammatical constructions and rules in- 
creases proficiency in grammar, this knowledge 
does not necessarily transfer to skill in usage. Sev- 
eral recent error studies have shown the extent of 
mechanical deficiencies and a number of effective 
remedial programs at both the high-school and 
college level are being reported. Clifford P. Ar- 
cher, who wrote this chapter, reported that educa- 
tion for prospective English teachers does not 
seem to be particularly well planned to meet the 
needs of students. Among the recommendations 
for improvement were closer cooperation between 
the departments of English and education, better 


selection of candidates, more thorough student 
teaching and the establishment of well-organized 
inservice education. 


SPEECH 


Research in speech education was reviewed by 
Howard Gilkinson. In one study relatively high 
correlations were found (.7 to .8) between 
changes in speech effectiveness and changes in 
personality scores as a result of a speech training ~ 
program. Considerable progress was made in judg- 
ing and testing speech performance, with em- 
phasis on listening comprehension and effective- 
ness of communication. Audience response is be- 
ing used increasingly as a criterion for studies of 
effectiveness of style and methods of presentation. 
The need for a continuous speech training pro- 
gram was made apparent by one study which 
showed that all types of speaking, good and bad, 
found among adults are easily recognized in first 
grade children, although little is being done to 
reinforce good habits and to prevent undesirable 
habits from continuing into adulthood. 


ART EDUCATION 


The trends in art education, according to Edwin 
Ziegfeld, include an increasing interest in art as 
it is related to personality development and adjust- 
ment, the increasing importance of art in general 
education, and greater attention to art in relation 
to peace and international understanding. Of par- 
ticular interest were studies showing relationships 
between behavior of children and the character- 
istics of their artistic creations. Finger painting, 
particularly, has been widely used in personality 
diagnosis and treatment. 

New developments in teaching methods empha- 
size the close relationships between the child's gen- 
eral growth and development and his creative de- 
velopment. The art curriculum and methods of 
teaching should be based on a thorough knowledge 
of child development. According to at least one 
investigator, creative activity for adolescents is 
entirely different than for young children and 
therefore demands entirely different instructional 
approaches. New techniques for teaching art ap- 
preciation tend to make extensive use of creative 


activity. 





Keeping Abreast in Education 


“The salaries of college faculty personnel as a 
whole are dangerously low in comparison with the 
income of other professional groups with compar- 
able education and experience,” says Fred J. Kelly 
in Higher Education, April 1949. College teachers 
under 25 years of age are paid an average of $2,428; 
those 25 to 34, an average of $3,338; those 35 to 49 
an average of $4,185; and those 50 or older an aver- 
age of $5,224. 

The average salary for men is $4,343, and for 
women $3,373. By ranks the comparisons are: 


Associate Assistant 
Professors professors professors Instructor 
Men .... $5,871 $4,791 $3,984 $2,996 
Women.. 4,473 3,884 3,572 2,796 


It may be noted in passing that 9.3 per cent of pro- 
fessors are women but the percentage in the three 
other ranks is from 22.0 to 23.0. 

Thirty-seven and seven tenths per cent of the college 
teachers in the sampling hold the doctor’s degree. They 
are paid an average of $5,029 with 43.5 per cent being 
paid $5,000 or more. The average salary for college 
teachers holding the masters’ degree is $3,641, with 
10.6 per cent rating $5,000 or more. College teachers 
holding the bachelor’s degree have an average salary 
of $3,599 with 16.5 per cent rating $5,000 or more. 

The survey of the Office of Education further shows 
that faculty personnel is distributed as follows, a 
50-minute period being regarded as an hour: 


Hours of teaching Per cent of 


per week 


Not reported 
Median, 14 hours per week. 


Of those teaching 8 hours per week or less, very 
few are in the lower salary brackets, while more 
than 58 per cent are paid $5,000 or more. Of those 
teaching 17 hours per week or more, the reverse is 
true. Relatively few are in the higher salary brackets, 
while about 45 per cent are paid less than $3,500. This 


49 


makes quite evident the fact that the amount of in- 
struction done by the lower paid members of the 
staff is out of all proportion to their relative numbers 
in the faculties. 


Teacher Morale 


Peter D. Shilland reports in The Educational Forum, 
May, 1949, page 479 a survey of factors making for 
teacher morale in one county in West Virginia. Be- 
cause of the circumstances under which the question- 
naire was given, the list of thirty factors did not in- 
clude participation with administrative authorities 
in formulating policies. Teachers marked as most im- 
portant, “Doing work for which I am prepared and 
in which I am interested.” 

Next in importance was “Adequacy of equipment 
and supplies.” This factor has long been known to 
develop loyalty among trained workers in industry, 
but it is not often realized as a factor influencing the 
morale of teachers. Other factors in order were: 

Consideration and courtesy by superiors. 

Physical working condition. 

Job security. 

Administrative cooperation and assistance. 

Friendly attitude of fellow teachers. 

Fair compensation. 

Development of personality in associating with and 
inspiring young people. 

Pupil’s attitude of respect toward teaching. 

Male teachers gave eighth ranking to “Advance- 
ment on merit.” This was thought due to the fact 
that principalships are usually filled from the ranks 
of male teachers in this country. 

Female teachers gave high ranking to “Friendly 
attitude of fellow teachers,” and ‘Freedom to go to 
superiors for counselling.” Teachers over 40 years of 
age gave consideration to ‘Retirement Pensions,” and 
to “Freedom from favoritism and discrimination.” A 
“nod of recognition” is often given to the newcomer, 
but it often expected that the older teacher needs 
no encouragement. Female teachers gave more im- 
portance than did male teachers to “Being told how 
I am doing my work,” and “Being told plans and 
results to add interest to my work.” 


“If you take the trouble to interview a considerable 
number of teachers with regard to their attitudes 
toward the administrative situations in which they are 
working, you will discover that in a large propor- 
tion of the cases they feel disillusioned, frustrated, 
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and hampered by the existing machinery,” says Ernest 
O. Melby, in High Points, June, 1946, Page 9. 

“In medicine and in hospital management the aim 
has been to give the individual medical practitioner 
the greatest possible freedom and in addition to 
multiply his various faculties by providing him with 
specialized services available at his beck and call. In 
education we seem to move more and more of the 
important decisions further and further away from 
the place where the child is living and learning. In 
medical practice the important decisions are made 
by the practicing physician in closest relationship to 
the individual patient. In education we tend to make 
them in offices of boards of education, miles away 
from the individual children. Such administrative prac- 
tices are making a trade of teaching when it ought 
to be a profession. 


Teacher Efficiency 


A number of pioneering investigations have used 
pupils’ achievement-test gains as an index of teacher 
efficiency say William B. Schrader and Herbert S. 
Conrad in the Review of Educational Research, Decem- 
ber, 1948, page 457. In the best studies, such vari- 
ables as teacher-load, class size, class homogeneity, and 
socio-economic status of the groups are kept constant 
or are allowed for. Gain is measured as the difference 
between actual and expected gain. The expected 
gain for a pupil is the average gain for individuals 
who resemble that pupil in weighted score on a pre- 
dictive composite; the predictive composite is made 
up of such elements as mental age, IQ, and scores on 
achievement tests at the beginning of the term. The 
statistical analyses utilize class averages rather than 
individual scores wherever appropriate to save com- 
putational labor. Finally, the design recognizes the 
possibility that a teacher may be more efficient with 
some kinds of pupils than with others (e.g. upper vs. 
lower halves of a class). 

Results from the use of achievement tests in the 
measurement of teacher efficiency have so far been 
rather inconclusive, partly because the number of 
teachers studied has been relatively small. Sometimes 
the number of teachers in the sample has been little 
larger than the number of variables employed in the 
predictive composite. Another weakness is the lack 
of cross-validation (i.c., the use of fresh sample, 
as a check against the capitalization of chance in the 
determination of regression weights and the multiple 
correlation coefficient) . 

“It scarcely needs more than mention that achieve- 
ment tests do not measure all the desirable products 
of teaching. Consequently, the application of achieve- 


ment tests in the evaluation of teacher efficiency must 
be carried out with great caution and discrimination.” 


Inspirational power, social culture, originality in 
thought and method, and popularity (i.e., natural 
mixer) were among the fifteen traits most desired in 
faculty members by 416 college administrators, says 
Reed in The Effective and the Ineffective College 
Teacher. (American Book Company, 1935.) Reported 
as “‘most difficult to secure in teachers” were inspira- 
tional power, originality in thought and method, so- 
cial culture, popularity (i.e., natural mixer). Least 
difficult to secure were length of experience, number 
of degrees, and knowledge of subject matter. 

“It is a strange paradox that the qualifications in 
a teacher that are most tangibly evaluated by accredit- 
ing associations are found in the most available people, 
whereas the qualities that make a teacher really effec- 
tive as a creative being, both in and out of the class- 
room, are found lower in the list,” says Carl Kar- 
datzke of Anderson College, Anderson, Indiana. 


Work Experience 


Advocates of work experience for students in high 
schools claim that such work experience contributes 
to wholesome development of personal independence, 
that it accelerates emotional maturity, teaches the 
responsibility of man to society, helps develop a 
cooperative attitude, helps individuals to appreciate 
the value of an education, develops initiative, creates 
possible opportunity for personality growth, develops 
better attitudes toward school, and improves scholar- 
ship, attendance, and punctuality. Opponents say 
that work experience is detrimental to health, creates 
problems of attendance and tardiness, causes excessive 
emotional tension, deprives the individual of time 
for study and needed leisure, and develops habits of 
extravagance.’ The claims for and against work ex- 
perience have not been proved, reports Richard M. 
Bateman in a recent dissertation at the University of 
Chicago. 


Evaluation of Teaching 


“The Evaluation of Teaching” is discussed by E. R. 
Guthrie in The Educational Record April, 1949. There 
are manifest disadvantages in a system of promotion 
based solely on seniority, he says. “In 1944 the Uni- 
versity of Washington faculty obviously had some 
of these in mind when 70 per cent of the responding 
members, answering a long questionnaire issued by 
the local chapter of the American Association of 
University Professors, said “‘yes’’ in response to the 
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question whether the university should extend the 
salary scale to make possible very high salaries for 
a limited group of distinguished scholars. The ad- 
vantage to any department in having included in it 
some outstanding leaders in scholarship and teach- 
ing is obvious. 

“There are other advantages of recognizing merit. 
Every college teacher is familiar with the occasional 
misfit in the profession—the man or woman who is 
incapable of teaching or, by a combination of cir- 
cumstances, practically certain to make no advance 
in scholarship. It is of great importance to the college 
and of even greater importance to these individuals 
that they shall be made aware of their defects before 
they have acquired tenure and before habit has so 
fixed them in the role of teacher that change cannot 
be faced. It is not only the college administrator who 
must face the responsibility for spending an eventual 
total of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars of 
public funds on the salary of a man whose value 
may be slight or negative. The rest of the faculty and 
the whole profession really share this responsibility, 
although it is often not recognized. And there is a 
far greater responsibility than responsibility for the 
waste of public money. After all, that is only money. 
There is responsibility for the waste of student time 
and attention, for the misdirection of human interest 
and effort.” 

In answer to the question, “Do you believe that 
administrative officers have adequate information con- 
cerning teaching efficiency?”, only 14 per cent of the 
University of Washington professors answered “yes” 
in 1944, Faculty members said that the following items 
should be considered when making promotion: What 
should govern increases in salary and rank? 

1. Teaching effectiveness 
2. Contribution to his field through research and 
publication 
3. Value of his departmental and campus activities 
(other than teaching and research) 
. Value to the community or the state 
. Ability to cooperate with other members of his 
department 
- Knowledge of his subject : 
- General knowledge and range of interest 
- Rate of professional growth (current) 
- Recognition by others in his profession. 

The teachers further said that teaching effective- 
ness could be best estimated by “comments of opin- 
ions of colleagues,” “question as to students,” and 
“comments made by students to administrators or other 
teachers.” These suggestions were eventually em- 
bodied into a procedure for promotions and evalu- 
ations at the University of Washington. The candi- 


date for promotion is asked to supply certain infor- 
mation about himself and to make four nominations 
for his evaluating committee. As appointed the com- 
mittee includes at least three men from the candi- 
date’s department, at least two men from allied de- 
partments, the executive officer of the department, and 
the dean of the college or someone he appoints. Rat- 
ings are made on a “man to man” basis, as a candi- 
date is rated between the names of five other men in 
the department ranging from best to poorest in the 
rater’s judgment. It has been found that the pooled 
ratings of a seven-man jury have a very substantial 
consistency, r - .44. Between teaching effectiveness 
and research contribution no significant association 
is found. Ratings are made only upon the request of 
a teacher. Students evaluations are also made only 
on the request of instructors, such requests coming 
from one-fourth to one-third of the faculty each year. 
Student ratings do not agree closely with faculty rat- 
ings. Between student-rating scores and faculty-jury 
scores on teaching effectiveness, the correlation is 
.48. The agreement of student ratings with other stu- 
dent ratings (each rating being the average of 20) 
is the order of .89. Faculty juries of seven agree with 
other juries of seven between .64 and .76. Faculty 
ratings tend to indicate that full professors are better 
teachers than assistant professors, but students do 
not agree. 

“It seems reasonable to assume that the students 
are the better judges of teaching for the reasons 
already mentioned. They are in a position to make 
direct observations of classroom teaching, an activity 
which few college teachers have observed since their 
own school days. If the students are right, and full 
professors are no better teachers than assistant pro- 
fessors, it would appear that the advantages of greater 
maturity and experience and professional acquaintance, 
a greater total of research accomplished, may all be 
offset by possible loss of enthusiasm, increasing dis- 
tractions, and non-teaching responsibilities. After all, 
there has been good evidence offered that composers, 
writers, painters, and scientists, reach their peak of 
creative effort at the beginning of their fourth decade. 

“At the University of Washington surveys of stu- 
dent opinion are voluntary. They can be made on 
request, kept off the record, and not furnished to 
administrative officers if the teacher so desires. Their 
greatest value lies in the abstracts of student com- 
ment furnished the instructor. These contain, of course, 
contradictions, but their total gives, we believe, an 
astonishingly frank and detailed statement of merits 
and faults. The merits, in the long run, far outrun 
the faults, because there is a strong student bias 
toward favorable judgment of instructors, which is 
as it should be.” 
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We Learn by Doing 


Fortune Magazine's June report on the 1949 class 
graduating from colleges has in it some significant 
implications concerning educational results of exper- 
ience. The Armed Forces have conditioned men to 
look for orders, it is suggested. What does this do 
for democracy? Here are sections of the report: 

In almost every respect, '49 is remarkable. It is one 
of the biggest classes of all time: some 150,000 (in- 
cluding midyear graduates) men—40,000 more than 
in the largest prewar class. It is the most mature: 
the average male senior is twenty-four, 70 per cent 
are veterans, and 30 per cent are married. 

But it is in a different respect that the character of 
'49 is really extraordinary. For '49—and, in varying 
degrees, its companion classes of ‘48 and '50—has 
turned its back on what its elders automatically assume 
is—and should be—one of the most cherished preroga- 
tives of youth. Forty-nine is taking no chances. 

It is what they don’t want rather than what they 
do that the men of ’49 know best. And what they 
don’t want is risk. 

Above everything else security has become the 
great goal. Security, of course, can mean many things. 
In '49’s case it is bound up in people. Spiritually, it 
means working for people, in the sense of service, of 
justifying one’s place in the community. Materially, 
it is, simply working under them. The class of *49 
wants to work for somebody else—preferably some- 
body big. No longer is small business the promised 
land. 

For similar reasons the advanced degree is more 
sought after than ever before; this summer and fall, 
upwards of 35,000 members of *49 will go on to 
graduate schools—roughly half for degrees other than 
law, medicine and dentistry. The G.I. Bill, of course, 
is greatly responsible, but so is the fact that post- 
graduate work offers a continuation, a chance to post- 
pone the entry into the arena. The college man, more- 
over, is beginning to belittle the bachelor’s degree. 
Since “everybody's going to college now,” he wonders 
if the B.A. or B.S. of today has any better cash value 
than the high-school diploma of the twenties or 
thirties. 

The role of the entrepreneur is not coveted, nor 
for that matter, does it seem properly understood. 

For the most part '49s simply will not talk of the 
future in terms of the dollar. In terms of the Good 
Life, however, they are most articulate. This life is, 
first of all, calm and ordered; many a senior confesses 
a desire to teach, not that he likes teaching but that he 
likes the sort of life he associates with it—there is 
a touch of elms and quiet streets in the picture. Basi- 
cally, he wants a good wife—and if he does not have 


one already he hopes to have one within the year; he 
wants a comfortable home, about three children, one, 
maybe two cars (“‘a little knockabout for the wife’’), 
and later, perhaps a summer cottage. True, one might 
have to stretch $10,000 a bit to do it, but the point 
is that in seniors’ plans at least, the figure is not even 
incidental. 

The class of ’49, patently, is a settling-down genera- 
tion. And while it may seem ironical that the one 
generation perhaps most buttressed with economic 
security should hunger for it most, it could hardly 
have been otherwise. Looking back, the men of *49 
see a life compounded of insecurity. Born, for the 
most part, between 192-4 and 1926, they went through 
the early thirties at the most impressionable time of 
youth ; and in their adolescence through a period of 
civil ferment, which, by its very preoccupation with 
security, seems to "49 to retrospect a time of chaos, 
Then, finally, the war. 

The armed services, so many predicted, would send 
back to civilian life a youth permanently impatient 
with authority. They did quite the opposite. The teen- 
ager in uniform may have chafed, but he was malleable, 
and in an organization in which conformity was em- 
phasized and reward de-emphasized, he learned easi- 
ly how to keep his nose clean. And he has not for- 
gotten it. He is not afraid of bigness; where his 
brother of the twenties, fearful of anonymity, was 
repelled by hugeness in an organization, he is attracted. 
To a "49 conditioned to organization, big business 
spells security. 

The class of '49 is used to formal training and it 
is wary of stepping out without a good deal more. 
Big business, therefore, with its reassuringly institu- 
tionalized schools, sometimes complete with class- 
rooms, dormitories, and graduating classes, is the ideal 
next step. To the senior of '49, the training program 
itself implies a high degree of security ; it should make 
him more valuable not only as a technician but also as 
a company investment. The more the company spends 
on him, goes an increasingly popular line of thought, 
the less likely it is to let him go. Finally, the training 
program, like postgraduate work, offers the student 
a continuation of a comfortable role. To those wor- 
ried because they don’t yet know what they want 
to do, the prospect is sedative. ‘ “You don’t have to 
make up your mind,’ we tell them, in effect,” says 
one executive. ‘‘ ‘Come with us and you will find out 
while you're in training.’ ” 

Of the results of the Fortune survey, Carl R. Kesler 
comments editorially in The Quill of Sigma Delta 
Chi, journalism fraternity: 

In a survey of the class of 1949, Fortune found it an 
exceptionally mature and able lot—seven of each ten 
men are veterans—but disposed to play life safe. Their 
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notion of a future appeared to be a job with a well- 
established firm rather than adventure on their own. 

One cannot blame the veterans of Normandy and 
lowa Jima for disinterest in further adventure. But I 
hope that among the journalism graduates there are 
some future crusading reporters and editors who will 
be more interested in the words of a great educator 
than in security. Reporting the coming retirement of 
Charles Seymour, Time recently recalled the historian- 
president’s prayer for the continued academic freedom 


of Yale University. 
“We seek the truth and will endure the consequences.” 


Do You Sit on the Back Seat? 


A traveling salesman wrote as follows to the news- 
paper columnist, George W. Crane. 

“A month ago we moved to a city in the East. I 
went on ahead and located a house, while my wife 
planned to follow two weeks later. When the first 
Sunday came, I decided to visit a large church on the 
corner. 

“Being a stranger, I dropped down in a seat « few 
rows from the back. After the sermon was over, I 
got up, but nobody said a word to me. Not a soul 
offered me a smile or a hand shake. 

“The next Sunday it was the same. So when my 
wife arrived, I told her we better hunt a different 
church, for they were like icebergs in this one. 

“But she said she couldn’t believe people would be 
like that. So I followed her inside the door. She walked 
right down the aisle to the third row from the front. 

“And after the sermon, I don’t believe I ever shook 
hands with so many church people at one time in 
my life as I did that morning. We were signed up for 
the men’s club and the ladies’ aid and treated as if 
we had been lifelong members of the parish. 

“Dr. Crane, how do you account for this radical 
change? Did I scare people off while my wife at- 
tracted them?” 

The reply from the psychologist reads: 

“Where Bill made his mistake was in dropping 
into a rear pew of this city church. There he was 
surrounded by other strangers like himself, each wait- 
ing for the other to speak or smile first. He was in 
wallflower row! 

“For the ‘rear seat’ people are likely to be more 
shy and diffident, which is one reason they choose the 
back rows. They haven't the nerve to walk down an 
aisle, even though a pleasant usher willingly precedes 
them. 

“So unless you are optically farsighted, stay off 
the rear rows. Go forward and sit among people who 
are members of the organization. For the members 
are usually more sociable and friendly. 

“Many churches have been erroneously misjudged 


and called stiff or formal when the critic is really to 
blame. Before the members can get back to those 
visitors on the rear seats, the latter have left the build- 
ing and probably feel like Bill.” 


School Boards Organize 


The National School Boards Association opened 
an office on May 1 in Room 506 Dunham Building, 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. A full- 
time executive secretary has been employed in the per- 
son of Edward M. Tuttle. Officers of the National 
School Boards Association for 1949 are: president: 
J. Paul Elliott, Los Angeles, Calif. ; first vice-president: 
Dr. Ray K. Daily, Houston, Tex.; second vice-presi- 
dent: Edwin E. Clark, Naperville and Chicago, IIl.; 
secretary-treasurer: Robert M. Cole, Springfield, IIl.; 
directors: Dr. D. J. Rose, Goldsboro, N. C., the im- 
mediate past president; Robert Gustafson, Grand 
Junction, Colo.; Gano Lemoine, Cottonport, La., and 
Clifton B. Smith, Freeport, N. Y. The honorary past 
president, and originator of the idea for the N.S.B.A., 
is Mrs. I. E. Porter, Bakersfield, California. 

According to Secretary Tuttle there are at present 
36 active state associations of school boards, with 
at least one other being organized. 

The constitutional purposes of the N.S.B.A. are: 

1. To work for the general advancement of educa- 
tion for the youth of the United States and its pos- 
sessions 

2. ‘To study the educational programs of the dif- 
ferent states and to disseminate this information 

3. To work for the most efficient and effective 
organization of the public schools 

4. To work for the adequate financial support of 
the public schools 

5. To study educational legislation proposed in 
Congress to the end that the various state school board 
associations may be informed of such legislation. 


Junior High Schools 


No two schools are doing the same things for 
6th-7th-8th grade pupils, it was found by the 60 
members of the Superintendents’ Study Club of the 
metropolitan Chicago region. So they decided to spend 
a year studying proper methods of educating early 
adolescent youth. Says the report of their study, 
“Schools for Young Adolescents” (by Dan H. Cooper 
and Orville E. Peterson, available at 75c from Dr. 
William C. Reavis, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 5838 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 
37, Illinois) : 

One major conclusion is that there is abundant 
justification for a somewhat distinctive type of edu- 
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cational program for young adolescents. This dis- 
tinctive program apparently should have some of the 
characteristics of the sheltered, simpler organization 
of elementary education; and some of the character- 
istics of the complex, departmentalized organization 
of the high school. The school plant for the early 
adolescent must include more elaborate outdoor and 
indoor physical education facilities, larger extra-cur- 
riculum space, and more specialized home rooms and 
departmental rooms than would be necessary for the 
lower and middle elementary-school grades . 

... the facilities . . . can be afforded more properly 
if as many as two or three hundred early adolescent 
youth can be gathered together. 

. . . Research findings indicate that some youths 
enter adolescence early, and some late; the distinctive 
program of early adolescence is appropriate for some 
children in the fifth grade, yet not for others until 
the ninth or tenth grade. One of the functions of 
schools for early adolescents is to cope with this di- 
versity in pupil development. (Page ii.) 

Data on junior high schools have been collected 
from six states—Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania—for comparison with 
data collected in the national census of junior high 
schools of 1938. The findings reveal a total of 686 
junior high schools listed in these states in 1948-49 as 
against 566 in 1937-38, or an increase of 120 schools 
in the decade in which such schools were believed 
by some to be on the decline . . . As long as there are 
adolescents in the upper grades of an elementary 
schools and pre-adolescents in the lower years of the 
high school, functional reorganization to adapt schools 
to the needs of pupils will continue to be an effective 
method of solving an educational problem. . . . The 
internal organization of the curriculum, materials of 
instruction, methods of teaching, methods of manage- 
ment, plant facilities, and the like determine whether 
the change made is just a form or a dynamic force. 


Appreciation for Teachers 


“Appreciation projects” for teachers are recom- 
mended by G. Kerry Smith in the December School 
Life to help create public interest in the importance 
of teaching. In the promotion of such projects, a 
citizen’s committee on education serves effectively. 
Some of the projects he suggests are: 

1. A series of short articles or interviews by the 
president of the local chamber of commerce, labor 
federation, Rotary Club, and other community organi- 
zations on the general topics: ‘““Who was my favorite 
teacher?” “What I learned from one teacher.” “What 
teacher influenced me most?” 

2. A contest sponsored by a civic organization for 


high school seniors or for college students on “Why 
I plan to teach.” 

3. A series by teachers on “Why I like teaching.” 

4. Another series by teachers on “How I used my 
summer.” 

5. A series by parents with the general theme: 
“What the school is doing for my children.” 

6. Human interest stories on well-known teachers, 

7. Ask local merchants, banks, and business houses 
to use the ads prepared by the Advertising Council 
or to have their own ads prepared on such themes as: 
What qualities do you want in your child’s teacher 
Which of your teachers do you remember best ? What 
are the challenges of teaching? 

8. Arrange occasions for honoring teachers. Don’t 
always wait until a teacher retires to say “thank you” 
for some significant achievement. The simplest plan 
is to have a dinner given by-a civic or service organi- 
zation or by a citizens’ committee on education. 

One community invited a much-loved teacher to 
participate in the laying of the cornerstone of a new 
building. 

Some chamber of commerce groups give recep- 
tions for new teachers. 


Thirteen boys graduated this June from the Capitol 
Pages School which is attended by 49 page boys of 
the House of Representatives, 21 from the Senate, 
and four from the Supreme Court, along with a few 
more Capitol-employed boys. Capitol Page School 
is an offshoot of the District of Columbia school sys- 
tem. School hours begin each weekday at 6:30 a.m., 
and end at 9:39 a.m. Work days of the pages begin 
at 9:49 a.m., end usually between 5 and 6 p.m. Tuition 
is free, and the pages are paid $246.95 a month as 
reported in Time Magazine, June 27, page 61. 


The Knapsack is a quarterly publication of the 
American Youth Hostels, with national headquarters 
at 6 East 39th Street, New York City. The number of 
young people traveling as hostelers in 1947 was 20,- 
888, a 33 per cent increase over the year previous. 
Eighty-three per cent of hosteling is done by bicycle, 
15 per cent by hiking, the rest by canoe or horseback. 
In the winter, many hostelers use skis. 


The American Annals of the Deaf January 1949, 
lists all the schools for the deaf in the United States, 
both public and private, lists periodicals for stu- 
dents and teachers of the deaf both domestic and 
foreign, and gives a directory of organizations in 
America of and for the deaf. The issue is available 
at 50 cents, sent to The American Annals of the Deaf, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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Men Teachers 


“Indiana has the largest proportion of men teachers 
of any state in the union,” Borden Purcell of Indiana 
State Teachers Association told Alpha Eta Field Chap- 
ter of Indianapolis. Men teachers constitute 38 per 
cent of Indiana teachers. The median age of the Hoo- 
sier teacher is 44 years. The median years of teaching 
is 16. The state is currently producing 250 trained 
teachers each year, losing 950. 

Other current Alpha Eta programs brought Roscoe 
C. Clark of Eli Lilly and Company for a discussion of 
human relations, Walter Gingerly on great books, and 
a joint meeting with Pi Lambda Theta at Butler. 


ToTAL NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
AND Per CENT OF MEN TEACHERS 





Per cent of 


Year Total Men Women men teachers 





122,986 
163,798 
238,397 
296,474 
412,729 
583,648 
712,492 
680,752 
675,694 
701,318 
699,271 
692,817 
680,215 


38.7 
42.8 
34.5 
29.9 
21.1 
14.1 
16.6 
22.2 
21.3 
15.3 
15.4 
16.6 
18.4 


77,529 
122,795 
125,525 
126,588 
110,481 

95,654 
141,771 
194,725 
183,194 
126,672 
127,102 
138,209 
153,297 


1869-70 
1879-80 
1889-90 
1899-00 
1909-10 
1919-20 
1929-30 
1939-40 
1941-42 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 


200,515 
286,593 
363,922 
423,062 
523,210 
679,302 
854,263 
875,477 
858,888 
827,990 
826,373 
831,026 
833,512 





Source: Publications of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. 


Music 


“Music is one of the finest means of self-expression, 
a lasting source of pleasure, an emotional stimulant 
and a means of relaxation,” says The American Mu- 
sic Conference, 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
4, Illinois. ‘‘Music teaches perseverance, teamwork, 
discipline.” A comprehensive musical program says 
the conference, should include the following: 

A. A music curriculum that starts in the lower 
gtades and continues through high school; 

B. Opportunity for all children to learn to sing or 
play an instrument; 

C. Instrumental instruction and practice on school 
time ; 

D. Recognition of music as a credit course in high 
school ; 

E. School ownership of the large “basic” instru- 
ments (such as the Sousaphone) and some less ex- 





pensive instruments for loan or rental to children who 
cannot afford their own; 

F. Enough teachers to meet the needs of the pro- 
gram adequately ; 

G. Modern equipment and aids for music teach- 
ing and musically correct rehearsal and study rooms 
(from the standpoint of size and acoustics). 


Audio-Visual Aids 


For the use of blind students, Wayne University 
of Detroit has recorded 2,700 pages of textbooks. 
The recordings may be borrowed from the university 
library, or bought, the records selling at eleven cents 
each. Recordings were made by volunteer students, 
selected through voice tests. 

Debates by the use of recordings were done this 
year by Duke University and Wayne University. Re- 
cording were submitted to a neutral judge for decision. 


Men are needed as teachers, your Editor claims in 
the forum feature of the September, 1949, issue of 
The Rotarian magazine. It may be a chance for those 
of you holding membership in such clubs to secure 
attention to the subject, calling it to the attention of 
your program committee and suggesting local people 
who can participate in the discussion. 


Etched glass slides are expensive, though useful 
in integrating visual aid techniques with regular teach- 
ing methods. Winnie Monica Woodhull reports in 
the New Jersey Educational Review, April, 1949, page 
291, that plain glass slides coated with Bon Ami will 
serve admirably. The plain glass slides coated with 
Bon Ami permit any art which can be done on the 
etched glass slides, and they are more easily corrected. 


The alumni workshop for ministers brought 40 
graduates of The American University in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mechanical devices aided in measuring 
proficiency in reading, radio speaking, and preaching. 
Each member of the group presented a manuscript of 
his own for critical comment. The aptitude of each 
man for radio was the subject of another clinical ses- 
sion. Theme of the conference emphasized new 
methods of community service and applications of 
modern psychology. 

Audio-Visual Aids were in 1947 budgets in the 
amounts listed below, according to studies at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin: 


LaGrange, Illinois 
Denton, Maryland 

York, Pennsylvania 
Westport, Connecticut 
Jefferson County, Alabama 
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Mendocino and Lake Counties, California. 1.95 
New Albany, Indiana 

Sullivan, Indiana 

Wilson, North Carolina 


Visual Aids in England 


The National Committee for Visual Aids in Edu- 
cation of England and Wales is composed of members 
representing local education authorities or school 
boards, several teacher organizations, and the Ministry 
of Education. Finances are provided by levies in the 
Local Education Authorities in proportion to their 
school enrollments. The general function of this com- 
mittee is to decide what visual materials shall be pro- 
vided for schools and otherwise giving professional 
leadership in the use of visual materials. 

The Educational Foundation for Visual Aids, 
organized in 1948 one year behind the organization 
of the National Committee of Visual Aids in Educa- 
tion, was set up to arrange for the production of the 
films and other visual materials recommended by 
the National Committee for Visual Aids. It is managed 
by a board of governors appointed by the Minister of 
Education. Arrangements are made with commercial 
companics to produce the films decided upon, fifty 
films being currently in production. It is the aim of 
the Foundation to equip half of the 30,000 schools of 
England and Wales with silent and sound film pro- 
jectors and film strip projectors in the next three years. 

Middlesex County in England aims to provide the 
film strip projector for every classroom, and a film 
projector for every five hundred pupils. 


For the effective direction in administration of an 
audio-visual program, schools should plan for a full- 
time audio-visual staff member of professional status 
plus clerical and technical assistance for each fifty 
teachers, concluded the Audio-Visual Instruction Di- 
rectors of Indiana. A minimum program of audio- 
visual teaching requires an annual expenditure of $50 
per teacher, a desirable program requires $150 per 
year. 


Children in the schools of Transvaal, South Africa 
will all hear the Johannesburg Municipal orchestra. 
Nine cars are carrying the orchestra on its first trip 
through Western Transvall. An appropriation of 50,- 
000 pounds a year has been allocated to support the 
project for a five-year period. 


Educational Equality 


“The decision of Judge Hutcheson of the U. S. 
District Court at Richmond, Va., imposing fines of 
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$250 each on the county superintendent and the three 
members of the Gloucester, Va., county board of edu- 
cation, is severe—and significant,” says an editorial in 
the American School Board Journal, June, 1949. Page 
52. “In spite of evidence they were working to 
correct the situation under which Negro children 
were not enjoying equal educational opportunities with 
white children, the four school authorities had been 
found guilty of contempt in January, 1949, and had 
been given four months during which to correct the 
situation. Without success, they had asked the voters 
at the spring election for approval of a $300,000 bond 
issue for the erection of a Negro high school and had 
used up school funds available for the Negro schools. 
In the face of testimony of informed citizens and 
public officials that the board had acted to the limits 
of its ability, the court imposed sentence. 

“The temper of Judge Hutcheson’s decision is not 
unlike that of federal judges in cases seeking relief 
for Negro students or teachers in Louisana, Okla- 
homa, and Georgia, and for Mexican children in 
Southern California. School boards cannot longer fail 
to realize that violations of federal laws giving minori- 
ties equal constitutional rights, must be obeyed. The 
problem is unquestionably a difficult one because 
board action must overcome prejudices and serious 
lack of funds. But all American children deserve an 
equal chance to be taught by competent teachers, and 
to enjoy sanitary and adequate school buildings.” 


The school with less than 300 pupils should have 
audio-visual equipment like the following for a min- 
imum, according to Lloyd N. Morrisett of the Uni- 
versity of California in an address to the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals: 

1. A 16 mm. sound motion-picture projector. 

2. A combination filmstrip and slide projector. 

3. A record player. 

4. A radio. 

5. Portable screens. 

For the standards of equipment Dr. Morrisett re- 
ferred the audience to Helen Hardt Seaton’s “A mea- 
sure for Audio-Visual Programs in Schools,” published 
by the American Council on Education in 1944. 


The telecast provides not only amusement to the 
child, but it guides him to observe, and to absorb 
information from actual happenings. In the same 
manner that one five year old was able to master proper 
batting stance from the television image, future five 
year olds may master some understanding of the work- 
ings of Congress and the government. One can imag- 
ine some precocious infant approaching his office- 
weary parent and innocently lisping in his ear, “What 
do you think of Motion 6469B, the motion passed 
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by the Security Council . . . etc?”’ So suggests Benjamin 
Rowe of New York State Institute of Applied Arts 
and Sciences at New York City, 300 Pearl Street, 
Brooklyn 1, New York. 


Films for Faculty Meetings 


Helps for the study and discussion of many prob- 
lems in faculty meetings may be fourd in 16 mm. 
sound films, the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals was told by Lloyd N. Morrisett of 
the University of California. Samples are the follow- 
in 
4 Faculty meetings devoted to discussion and study 
of supervised classroom procedures might well exam- 
ine such film titles as the following, which run any- 
where from 10 to 32 minutes: 

1. Broader Concept of Method—McGraw-Hill. 

2. Maintaining Classroom Discipline—McGraw- 

Hill. 

. Near Home—BIS. 

. Time to Spare—Mercer County W. Va. Schools. 
. Using the Class-Room Film—EBF. 

. We Go to School—Coronet. 

. We Plan Together—Columbia Univ. 

. Faculty meetings devoted to consideration of 
problems of guidance might well include such film 
titles as these, which run from 11 to 30 minutes: 

. Children Growing up with Other People— 

United World. 

. Children Learning by Experience — United 

World. 

. Counseling: Its tools and Techniques—VFG. 
. Emotional Health—McGraw-Hill. 

. Feeling of Hostility—Int. Flm. Bur. 

. Feeling of Rejection—Can. NFB. 

. Guidance Problem for Home and School— 

Columbia Univ. 

. Learning to Understand Children—McGraw- 

Hill. 

. Play Is Our Business—Sun-Dial Films. 
. Understanding Children’s Play—Caroline Zach- 
ry Institute. 

11. Willie and the Mouse—TFC. 

c. Faculty meetings devoted to the contemplation 
of the relationship of schools to society might incorpo- 
rate such films as these, which run from 11 to 41 
minutes: 

. Achimoto—BIS. 

. And So They Live—NYU. 

. Better Schools for Rural Wisconsin—Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

4. Children Must Learn—NYU. 

. Lessons in Living—Can. NFB. 
. Library on Wheels—ALA. 


. Near Home—BIS. 

. Schoolhouse in the Red—Kellogg Foundation. 
. School That Learned to Eat—General Mills. 
. Wilson Dam School—TVA. 


Retired Teachers Organize 


A National Retired Teachers Association is being 
organized for the expression and investigation of sub- 
jects of special interest to retired teachers. It first 
major move has been to take up the Joint Congress- 
ional Commission of Internal Revenue Taxation the 
question of income tax exemptions for retired teach- 
ers on a net pension income up to $1,440, an exemp- 
tion equivalent to that given other pension employees. 

If interested in affiliation, write Ethel Percy Andrus, 
president, National Retired Teachers Association, 
Glendale 7, California. 


Thirty-four units in a home for retired teachers 
are being built by the Seattle Education Auxiliary. 
Twenty-Six units have been sold. Several substantial 
gifts were received toward the erection of the home. 
Other finances were arranged by teachers, plus funds 
expected to be realized from a smaller home which 
will be sold. 


Out of 1,700 colleges listed in the United States, 
410 now offer courses in radio and television. This is 
a gain of 25 per cent over a report two years ago. 
Degrees in radio are offered by 46 institutions, 11 in 
engineering and the remaining 35 in the arts and 
sciences, journalism, and education. Practical experi- 
ence in broadcasting is gained also through 218 work- 
shops. Courses in the utilization of radio programs as 
teacher preparation are listed by 20 universities, accord- 
ing to the revised “Directory of College Courses in 
Radio and Television,” available from the Federal 
Radio Educational Committee, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. 


Social Sciences 


“Today deficiencies of truly notable personnel are 
most crucial in the social sciences and the humanities,”’ 
says President Chester I. Barnard in the 1948 “Rocke- 
feller Foundation” report. “The paucity of trained 
talent available throughout the world” he reports to 
be a real restriction in executing a desired research 
program. The Rockefeller Foundation has selected as 
its primary interest the promotion of knowledge and 
its effective application to human interest. Foundation 
support, says President Barnard, “should be of an ini- 
tial or catalytic character, with the idea that what has 
been demonstrated to be useful should then be carried 
on by other means.” 
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Segregated Schools of the Capital 


The District of Columbia should be an example of 
democratic practice in its school system, many people 
believe. The 1949 Appropriations Act for the District 
of Columbia provided for a survey of the public 
schools of Washington, D. C. “School Housing in 
the District of Columbia” is the first part of the re- 
port of the survey headed by George Strayer. The 
committee operated under instructions from the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee to study the present 
school system and not to consider integrating the 
schools now organized separately for White and Ne- 
gro pupils. Paul Cooke, an instructor in the Miner 
Teachers College of Washington criticizes the survey 
report in the spring, 1949 issue of The Journal of 
Negro Education, pages 95 ff. He says: 

“A report that would preserve separate business 
education for white children but end it for Negro 
children deserves attention. 

“The average adequacy of white high schools based 
on the score card is 717, a remarkably high average 
‘well above the satisfactory level’ according to 
Strayer. But the average adequacy of Negro high 
schools is 404, a difference of more than three hundred 
points on a thousand point scale. The scores of 489, 
371, and 353 for Dunbar, Armstrong, and Cardozo, 
respectively (all Negro schools) do not show that 
one sub-standard athletic field serves all three schools, 
although each of the eight white schools has a field. 
The published story does not relate that Armstrong 
High School has no shower facilities for girls, that 
the gymnasium has no seating capacity. Strayer doesn’t 
report that Dunbar’s gyms are basement affairs, that 
no Negro high school has a standard size basketball 
court. 

“The Board of Education provides eight high 
schools with a capacity of 11,970 pupil stations for 
only 9,101 white high school pupils. On a theoretical 
‘separate but equal’ basis the Board provides only 
three high schools with a capacity of 2,855 pupil sta- 
tions for 4,625 Negro high school pupils. 

“Why is it that the Negro junior high school popu- 
lation of 9,238, which incidentally equals the white 
junior high school population, drops about fifty per 
cent in high school? Unquestionably an economic 
factor operates, but equally important are the few 
Negro high schools, their clustered location within a 
few blocks of each other, and their discouragingly 
overcrowded conditions. These are motives to stay out 
of school. 

“The Negro high schools are further inadequate 
because of their clustered location . . . 

“The Strayer school score card shows clear dis- 
crimination on the elementary and junior high school 


levels. (The report on teachers colleges has not been 
completed, but overcrowding six hundred students 
into Miner Teachers College, which is smaller than 
Wilson Teachers College, having less than half that 
many students, is an obvious inequality.) Average 
adequacy score for white junior high schools is 540, 
for Negro junior high schools 527. Only the average 
score for Negro vocational schools is higher than that 
for white vocational schools, although two of the 
white vocational schools are superior to both of the 
Negro schools and although Phelps for Negro stu- 
dents has no shower facilities, gym, or play space. 

“The Board of Education has provided eleven 
junior high schools for 9,181 white children (twelve 
schools until September 1948) and seven junior high 
schools for Negro children. Again the white junior 
high schools average a surplus (717 pupil stations) 
and the Negro junior high schools have a marked 
shortage of 2,526 pupil stations. The vocational high 
schools reflect the same conditions—surplus in white 
and shortage in Negro. 

“The Board of Education, according to the Strayer 
list, provides seventy-three white elementary schools 
for 27,000 children and provides forty-seven ele- 
mentary schools for 25,000 Negro elementary chil- 
dren. As in the case of the high schools the white 
children have several hundred more pupil stations 
than pupils. But the Negro elementary schools are 
short more than 5,000 pupil stations, or twenty per 
cent. 

Strayer reports that 6.7 per cent of the classes in 
white elementary schools have more than forty chil- 
dren; in sharp contrast 42 per cent of the Negro 
classes have more than forty children. So it goes 
with the junior and senior high schools. Negro junior 
high schools have twice as many classes of forty or 
more children as do white junior highs. Negro senior 
highs have four times as many classes with more than 
forty children. And of course on all three school levels 
Negro classes with more than thirty pupils greatly 
out number those in white schools. 

Of the sixteen secondary schools having less than 
three acres for the school site ten are Negro schools 
(and there are only twelve Negro secondary schools.) 

The average acreage for white elementary schools 
falls in the 1.5-1.9 acreage group, while the average 
acreage for Negro elementary schools is one acre. 

It is not necessary to point out the six years of 
double shifts at Browne Junior High School and the 
present triple shift at Cardozo High School, both 
schools for Negro children. It is not necessary to recall 
that overcrowded conditions have existed for many 
years, that hearings before the same Senate Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations fe- 
vealed that in 1937 the “pupil teacher load in the ele- 
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mentary schools of Divisions 10-13 (Negro) as a surveys as that by Strayer will be fundamentally un- 


whole is extremely high . . . 41-48” pupils per class. 
At the same hearings a request was made for suff- 
cient white high school teachers to reduce an average 
dass load of 27.7 pupils to 25 pupils—“‘the standard.” 
But the Board of Education requested for Cardozo 
High School (Negro) only sufficient teachers to re- 
duce the average class load of 31.8 to 28.2 pupils. 

The past and present of the segregated school sys- 
tem is most unfavorable to full educational oppor- 
tunity for Negro children. 

The Negro has probably fared worse in his high 
school education than on any other level of public 
schooling. The three Negro high schools are over- 
crowded, were located at one time within two blocks 
of each other, and today are but a half mile apart. 
Some children are required to travel easily five miles 
to reach these schools. These factors contribute to the 
fifty percent mortality of Negro children between 
junior high schools and senior high school. 

No business high school for Negroes—but contin- 
uation of Roosevelt (a business high school) for 
white children. 

While waiting for Armstrong and Spingarn (Negro 
high schools) to be built, and neither appears in the 
1949 budget nor yet in the 1950 budget request, 
Negro students at Cardozo will continue to crowd 
the building to the extent of 119 per cent. This, of 
course, is a situation of long standing—again an in- 
dictment of segregation in education. 

Presumably a Negro child in Takoma Park (in the 
far Northwest section) will still travel several miles 
to the nearest school (about five miles if Military 
Road School is closed). 

Strayer’s figures indicate that the shortage of 1,770 
pupil stations in Negro high schools could be ended 
by placing the Negro pupils in the white schools, 
which have a surplus of 2,272 pupil stations and will 
have sufficient pupil stations for the Negro high school 
shortage in 1951. 

The same waste exists in the junior high schools. 
The surplus in the white junior high schools is 717— 
enough pupil stations to equal a junior high school, 
or to equal the shortage at Browne Junior High School 
(an overcrowded Negro school). Surely some of the 
$9,427,410 Strayer recommends be spent on Negro 
junior highs could be saved if Negro pupils were as- 
signed to the available pupil stations in white junior 
highs. 

Until Congress authorizes a survey which faces 
the basic issue of the real cost of segregated education, 
psychological and moral effects, negation of demo- 
cracy, and effect on international policy, as well as in 
terms of dollars and cents—until this is done, such 


sound.” 


Indiana has passed a law prohibiting racial segre- 
gation in any public school in the state. 


When the student-body at the University of Texas 
passed a resolution recommending the admission of a 
Negro law student, the student body at the University 
of North Carolina sent a resolution of commendation. 


“It is probable that the past two or three years 
have witnessed more progress in the attempt to ex- 
tend civil rights to all Americans than any period 
since the Civil War,” says Charles H. Thompson in 
an editorial in The Journal of Negro Education, 
Spring, 1949. He cites many examples including ; 
The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica . . . reaffirms its renunciation of the pattern of 
segregation as unnecessary and undesirable, and a 
violation of the Gospel of love and human brother- 
hood . . . The Catholic Church is breaking new ground 
in its stand for universal brotherhood. Both the A.F. 
of L. and the C.I.O. have denounced policies and 
practices of discrimination within their ranks and have 
begun to set up machinery to eliminate such practices. 
Even those who control organized sports have found 
that a non-discriminatory policy is not only possible 
but results in greater returns at the turnstiles.” 

New member of North Carolina’s ten member 
State Board of Education is Harold L. Trigg, a Negro. 
Of his appointment The Asheville Citizen-Times says 
it “was approved by the General Assembly without 
question; it will be approved by the people.” The 
Releigh News and Observer says “Dr. Trigg’s quali- 
fications for service on the Board are beyond question.” 
The Greensboro Daily News is “delighted” and ex- 
presses the hope that “Negro representation on the 
board of education is the forerunner of similar repre- 
sentation at other state levels of planning and admin- 
istration in matters which effect all the citizens of 
North Carolina.” Across the state line in Virginia, 
The Norfolk Journal and Guide says that “Governor 
Scott has blazed a new trail for other Southern States 
to follow.” 


Atomic physicist Arthur H. Compton, at the end 
of the war, transferred his energies from physical 
science to education, declaring that: “I made this 
change in full consciousness that working in human 
relations the contributions could not be so concrete nor 
the value so sure as in the growth of science or its 
application to specific human needs. I felt, however, 
that science and its applications were of such well- 
recognized value that they would be well taken care 
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of. Human relations, on the other hand, being less 
tangible might very well escape attention even though 
they, in truth, account for the whole difference be- 
tween a satisfactory and a miserable existence.” 


Educational can make four important contributions 
to improved labor-management understanding, says 
Dean M. P. Catherwood of the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

“Education can enlarge the area of common agree- 
ment between labor and management by the honest, 
unbiased investigation and evaluation of facts and 
problems in industrial and labor relations. 

“Education can help in developing an understand- 
ing of human motivations and of how these funda- 
mental drives can be satisfied in the kind of a world 
in which we live. 

“Educational can contribute to the development 
of increasingly responsible leadership at all levels in 
labor, business, and government. 

“Education can contribute to that recognition of 
mutual rights and responsibilities essential not only 
in labor-management relations, but also to the sur- 
vival of our American way of life.” 


Building booms come at intervals of about 18 
years apart, says Roy Wenzlick, as reported in The 


Diary of Alpha Kappa Psi, March 1949 page 7. In 
1938 it cost about $7,200 to build a six-room house in 
St. Louis. During the war peak, it would have cost 
$15,200 to build the same house. He predicts that the 
same house can be built in 1955 for $10,300. 


Net private debts are estimated to total close to 
$190, billion, so that corporations and individuals are 
now in debt for larger sums than ever before, says 
The Northern Trust Company Business Bulletin as 
quoted in The Diary of Alpha Kappa Psi. Net public 
and private debts now total close to $425 billion. 

Individual and corporation income taxes are the 
largest source of tax receipts, accounting for about 
56 per cent of all Federal, state, and local taxes. Sales 
and other excise taxes make up 22 per cent of the total ; 
property taxes, 10 per cent; social insurance taxes, 
7 per cent; and miscellaneous taxes including cus- 
toms, 5 per cent. Total tax collections in 1947 were 
$54 billion dollars. 


The IEA Mutual Insurance Company is owned 
and directed by the teachers of Iowa and Illinois. At 
present the company is writing health and accident, 
hospital, surgical, automobile coverage, and pupil 
accident insurance. Assets as given in the annual state- 
ment on December 31, 1948 showed $521,599.03. 
Premium income for the year 1948 was $599,790.00. 


Public School Morals 


The public school cannot indoctrinate children ip 
the dogma of any religious sect, says Joy Elmer Morgan 
in the NEA JOURNAL, December, 1948, page 569, 
He answers: 

“The school can teach about religion thru ethics 
and history. Thinking of United Nations and one 
world as the pattern of the future, let us assume a 
classroom in which there are children from the home 
of Buddhist, Christian, Confucian, Hindu, Jewish, and 
Moslem faiths. The students may study the history 
and scriptures of all religions as a vital part of world 
history and search for the elements common to them 
all. They will find in common the following beliefs 
and ethical teachings: 

1. The unity of all life. 

2. The interdependence and brotherhood of all 

men. 

3. Love and service to fellowmen, not domination 

and power over them. 

. Nonviolence. No more war or killing. 
Help, not exploitation, of the weak and back- 
ward. 

. Purity and personal disinterestedness. 

. That true riches and happiness are within. 

. The worth of the individual. 

. The immortality of the soul. 

10. The union of man with God. 

“As a result of this free discussion and mutual 
respect, the students may discover that unity in the 
midst of diversity is a prerequisite to world under- 
standing, government, justice, and peace.” 


The Headmasters’ Association of Madras, India is 
reported in South Indian Teacher as passing the fol- 
lowing resolution in the light of the decision of the 
Constituent Assembly of India that there should be 
no religious instruction in Schools wholly aided by 
the state; 

“The Association recognizes the need for a con- 
science clause for religious teaching in Educational 
Institutions. But the Association would state that a 
study of the lives and teachings of the great saints 
of the world can only do good to the pupils. While 
young children should be protected against any un- 
fair or unjust pressure for changing from one religious 
community to another, schools should not be de- 
prived of the benefits that will accrue from teaching 
those eternal truths which are acceptable to all reli- 
gions. 

“The Association therefore suggests that the De- 
partment of Education should invite the scholars of 
various denominations to submit selections of stories 
and teachings from their respective sacred books and 
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literature which in their opinion will be of undoubted 
benefit to all. These works may be compiled and pub- 
lished separately as suitable for use in schools as the 
basis of moral instruction.” 


In 1821 the Federal Government had one employee 
per thousand persons in the population. In 1913 it 
was 4.6 per thousand. In June 1945 there were 27 
Federal employees per thousand persons in the popu- 
lation. In September 1947 the figure was 14 per 
thousand, according to The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany Business Bulletin. 


The 1950 census is expected to show many new 
facts about the United States and its citizens. The 
average age today is 30 years, as compared with 261, 
years in 1930, and a one-time low of 16 years. In the 
decade past, some 12 million families have been added 
to the population, and some 12 million workers to the 
labor force of the nation. The 1950 census is expected 
to show about 150 million people in the United States. 


When you buy a new car in the $1,600-$2,000 
price range, you are paying from $355 to $466 for 
taxes, says a Scripps-Howard newspaper story. H. K. 
Keller of the Chrysler Corporation is quoted as say- 
ing that a car which his firm sells at wholesale for 
$1,200 carries with it at least $200 in taxes paid 
when it leaves the factory. To this must be added taxes 
for transportation, dealer’s license and real estate 
and income, and automobile license and title fees. 


The Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion estimates that about 24 cents out of $1,000 paid 
out, represents fraud. About $190 million dollars 
has been paid out in benefits under the Ohio Unem- 
ployment Compensation Law, according to Admin- 
istrator Frank J. Collopy. “Since 1939, we have investi- 
gated nearly 4,000 cases of suspected fraud, of which 
2,500 were actually found to involve fraud. Of a total 
of approximately $172,000 dollars involved in these 
cases, almost $125,000 have been recovered. The 
uncollected fraud, a balance of about $43,000, averages 
roughly 24 cents for every thousand dollars paid out 
in benefits.” 


Catholic Education 


The forty-sixth annual convention of The National 
Catholic Educational Association was held in Philadel- 
phia, April 19-22, 1949. Its theme was “The Rela- 
tions of Government, Religion, and Education.” The 
importance of the lay teacher in Catholic education 
was noted in several speeches. A resolution from the 
secondary school department says: 


Whereas, we recognize further the need for thou- 
sands upon thousands of excellent lay teachers, both 
in the Catholic secondary schools and in the schools 
of the nation at large, 

Be it Resolved, that Catholic educators make every 
effort to inform, inspire, and guide able students into 
the opportunities for service, Christian influence, and 
personal fullfillment which a teaching career in the 
secondary school department says— 


Archbishop McNicholas told the National Catho- 
lic Educational Association, that— 

“Monopoly in education is a deadly malady. The 
Soviets, the Nazis, the Fascists, the totalitarians, the 
tyrants of all countries, who want to abolish all free- 
doms, begin by destroying freedom of education. These 
subversive forces cannot tolerate freedom of educa- 
tion in building a slave state.” 


The Results of Secularized Education in the U.S.A., 
Bishop Lamb said, are that— 

Today America is suffering not from a material 
depression, but from a spiritual depression, not from 
the loss of gold, but from the loss of God. Today 
more than seventy million Americans belong to no 
church, and more than twenty-five million American 
children are growing up without any formal religious 
training. God has been exiled by law from the schools 
of the nation and religion is fast disappearing from 
American life. This was once a Christian country, 
but it is now such only by tradition. A large pro- 
portion of our people have never known or have 
long since forgotten the fundamentals of Christian 
faith and Christian morality. They have drifted away 
from the God of their fathers and have become wor- 
shipers at the shrines of materialism. To them, money, 
power, and pleasure have become the supreme end of 
existence and for them the American way of life has 
become a pagan way of life. 

This is the bitter fruit of a century of secularized 
education. It has given to the nation many generations 
of American youth, often well trained in secular sub- 
jects, but ignorant of the first principles of religion 
and morality. It has often taken away from them the 
faith of their fathers and left them bewildered and 
wandering in a fog of spiritual illiteracy. If nothing 
be done to remedy this condition there is danger 
ahead in America; for democracy without God is an 
empty word and morality without religion is an idle 


dream. 
School Libraries 


School libraries are receiving attention from a num- 
ber of points. Revised library standards will be pub- 
lished in the 1950 edition of the Cooperative School 
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Standards. School library statistics will shortly be re- 
ported in a new four-year study by the office of Edu- 
cation. The salaries of school librarians will shortly 
be reported by the research division of the NEA. A 
study of the status of school librarians is under way by 
a joint NEA-ALA Commission. 


A Report by the Special Commission to Study the 
Problems of Drunkenness made to the General Court 
of Massachusetts under legislative authority in 1945 
says that the State of Massachusetts received in 1943 
from taxes on alcoholic beverages the sum of $13,- 
139,262.79, while sustaining a total loss of more 
than $107,000,000 in that year caused by alcohol- 
caused accidents, absenteeism, loss of labor, costs of 
penal and mental institutions, etc. Revenues from al- 
cohol are thus estimated to have paid about 12.22 per 
cent of the costs to the state. 


“I look upon America today as I look upon a 
1949 car. They have both come a long way from their 
early beginnings. Both can stand improvement, but 
each is far and away the best thing of its kind that 
has been produced to date,”’ says Charles E. Wilson, 
ptesident of General Motors Corporation, in an article 
entitled ‘Americans Are Lucky” in the June Amer- 
ican Magazine. 


The size of a group makes a difference in the 
effectiveness of the learning experience of the group 
as a whole, concludes Vera Z. Washburne of the 
Psychology Department of Stephens College. ‘There 
are disadvantages in groups being either too large or 
too small,” according to the findings from an experi- 
ment in which classroom discussions were given wire 
recordings and stenographically transcribed for eval- 
uation. The experiments are being continued. 


Libraries in India 


Libraries have developed from top to bottom in 
India, says S. R. Ranganathan, in The South Indian 
Teacher, April 1949. Universities and research li- 
braries developed first. The public library in India 
had its beginnings in Baroda. The ruler of that pro- 
vince, while traveling in America, was impressed by 
the public library system in the United States. He 
brought an American librarian back with him and 
established a statewide library system in Baroda by 
executive order. The system has been developed so 
that now books are within reach of about 85 per cent 
of the people of that province. Madras has passed the 
first Library Act in India. It creates a Department of 
Library Science with a Director at its head. Similar 
Library Act in India. It creates a Department of Library 
states. 


Of the future he says: “India and Pakistan taken 
together will ultimately—say, by 1980—have 154 city 
library systems; 321 rural library systems and about 
two dozen state central libraries, manned by about 
120,000 members of the library profession. The 80,. 
000 villages and the 600,000 hamlets will be served 
once a fortnight by about 14,000 travelling libraries 
each carrying an assorted collection of 2,000 books, 
with trained librarians to help readers. 

“The National Central library will be established 
by the Union Government at Delhi. It will have All- 
India copyright privileges; it will have a bureau of 
bibliography; it will be the agency for co-operative 
or centralised classification and cataloguing. Our com- 
ing into the library field nearly a hundred years after 
you gives us an advantage which we want to tum 
to good account. You have grown casually and de. 
veloped many wasteful traditions. Imagine, for ex- 
ample, a thousand of your libraries wasting their staff. 
time in classifying and cataloguing a thousand copies 
of the self-same book at the self-same time. Our 
intention is to keep ahead of you in this and other 
matters. We propose to have all books classified and 
catalogued even when they are at the pre-natal stage. 
Formeproofs will be used by the National Central 
Library to classify and catalogue. Each book will be 
released by the publisher with the Call Number— 
shall I say, the Colon Number—printed at the back 
of the title page and tooled on the spine. Further every 
copy of the book taken by a library will carry within 
it the necessary number of printed unit catalogue 
cards. The staff released from the repetitive work in 
the various libraries will be turned on to the most 
essential work of reference service, of establishing 
contact between the right reader and the right book, 
with personal discrimination, of promoting, shall I 
say, a happy marriage between the books and the 
humans.” 


Metric System 


The following suggestions are recommended as 
teaching aids to emphasize the metric system: 

1. Placing of charts of the International Metric 
System in all rooms where mathematics or science 
courses are taught. These charts may be purchased at 
a nominal cost. - 

2. Use of films, film slides, or other visual aids as 
they are available. 

3. Placing of meter sticks and other metric units 
in the rooms as mentioned earlier in this article. 

4. Use of supplementary material with the standard 
arithmetic texts that neglect the metric system. 

5. Conferences, not too frequent, among science 
and mathematics teachers. 
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6. Placing on bulletin boards clippings from news- 
fs or magazines which mention metric units. 
Collecting labels from containers, which list the con- 
tents in the metric system, will aid in familiarizing 
the pupil with the system. 

7. Posters placed about the room stating dimen- 
sions of the blackboard in meters, the height of the 
desk in centimeters, the pupil’s weight in kilograms, 
and the volume of the aquarium in liters. 

g. Visits to laboratories, hospitals, industries, the 
local pharmacist, and other places making practical 
use of the metric units. 

9, Integration among other courses such as maps in 
geography showing the part of the world that has 
adopted the metric system, commerce classes discuss- 
ing the problems of exchange between nations using 
the English system and the nations using the metric 
system, commercial classes placing typical orders in 
metric units, and Latin classes studying the derivation 
of metric terms.—R. C. Fetters, in Obio Schools, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 9, page 413. 


The work habits of high school students are con- 
tinued in college, says William C. Krathwohl of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology after a study of the 
record of 1,358 engineering students. A combination 
of high school grades and aptitude tests is a better 


predictor of success in college than the use of either 
alone. 


Research 


The Bureau of Naval Personnel hopes to under- 
take a number of research projects in the near future, 
including topics in the general areas of job evaluation 
and classification, selection and classification of person- 
nel, and evaluation and improvement of training tech- 
niques. If interested, you are invited to inquire of the 
Research Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


“There is a definite trend toward increased course 
requirements for the Doctor of Education degree or 
the Ph.D. degree,” foreclosed, says Charles A. Lee of 
Washington University—St. Louis, Missouri. Review- 
ing returns from 67 institutions now offering advance 
graduate work leading to a Doctorate in Education, he 
says that the Ph.D. continues to be the popular degree. 
Seventy-six (76) institutions are offering work lead- 
ing to this degree while only 33 of the 36 have a 
program leading to the degree Doctor of Education. 
Only one institution offering the Doctorate of Edu- 
cation does not grant the Ph.D. degree. The 33 in- 
stitutions offering a program leading to the Doc- 
torate in Education granted 214 such degrees in 1947. 


He reports also a trend toward elimination of language 
requirements for the D.Ed. Degree. 


Surveys indicate that one out of five children finish- 
ing grade school terms this year will have defective 
vision. “Many of these deficiencies are a direct result 
of inadequate attention to children’s visual needs at 
home and in the schools,” said Dr. Walter J. Witt- 
mann in a presidential address to the New York State 
Optometric Association. Myopia, or nearsightedness, 
increases about 600 per cent between the first and 
fifth grades in school, he said. Children today are 
called upon to do 15 times the amount of reading re- 
quired in 1900. 


As Others See Us 


“The workers believe that contemporary educa- 
tion is too much tied to the status quo, and that teachers 
too often are the hand maids of what is instead of what 
should be. Putting it bluntly, labor believes there is 
too much of a tendency on the part of educators to 
gloss over the ills of our acquisitive society. They want 
more men to eradicate the evils of today, informed, 
intelligent and aggressive workers, who know their 
rights and are willing to fight for them. 

“So, workers feel that schools and colleges and 
teachers are too much apart from the social order to 
which (they) the workers belong; too much an agent 
of the status quo. The more alert unionists are begin- 
ning to believe, furthermore, that the knowledge, 
values, and beliefs which the schools transmit do not 
bring about the greatest good for the greatest number. 

“Because of this feeling, labor is determined in 
the future on being represented on more boards of 
education, and when informed will seek to ascertain 
if modern curricula give proper emphasis to labor 
and its problems, and how labor-management rela- 
tions are handled in textbooks. Just recently a promi- 
nent labor leader indicated to me a willingness to 
spend a considerable sum of money to investigate 
bias in textbooks. 

“What I have said about the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools is felt many times more emphatically 
in the case of the colleges and universities and most 
of the professors. Consequently, there is a marked 
distrust of the intellectual in the ranks of labor. Even 
when he casts his lot with us, he is not to be trusted, 
I have often been told. He (the intellectual) has 
never voted with his feet, never actually participated 
in the struggle for a better world.”—Kermit Eby, 
“What Schoolmen Should Know About Unions,” in 
The American School Board Journal, February 1949, 


page 22. 





The President's Message 


Dear Brothers of Phi Delta Kappa: 


Vacations days are over and another school year 
approaches. Your National officers greet you and 
extend best wishes for success in your chosen field 
of work. We have been greatly pleased with the 
splendid cooperation of both the individual mem- 
bers and chapter officers throughout the year. Your 
fraternity has made considerable progress in the 
year which has just closed. Financially, it has been 
one of the best years in its history. Several new 
chapters have been installed and a large number 
have been initiated in the various chapters. 

The work of the National Commissions and 
Interim-Committees, as determined by the Twen- 
ty-first National Council, is in progress. The re- 
ports will be presented to the meeting of the next 
National Council. In August the National Execu- 
tive Committee and the District Representatives 
met in Chicago to study the reports of the various 
District Conferences, which were held in the past 
year, and the problems which have been submit- 
ted by the chapters and by the individual mem- 
bers. The agenda for the Twenty-second National 
Council, which will be held in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 28-31, 1949, was given very careful considera- 


tion. The officers of the local chapters are urged 
to give early attention to the selection of delegates 
for the meeting of the National Council. The na- 
tional office will submit in the near future the 
necessary information and other data pertaining 
to the national council. 

Many problems confront free public education 
in our beloved country. In finding the solution to 
these problems, Phi Delta Kappa has an important 
function. Perhaps no other organization of pro- 
fessional educators has its potential for the bet- 
terment of public education. 

At the opening of the school term may we re- 
mind ourselves again of the Phi Delta Kappa con- 
stitutional provision which states in substance that 
“the chief purpose of Phi Delta Kappa is to pro- 
mote free public education as an essential to the 
development and maintenance of our democracy.” 
May we rededicate ourselves to this worthy pur- 
pose of our fraternity and, in the spirit of service, 
improve the program of public education in 


America. 
Cart. 2 Lagi 


National President, Phi Delta Kappa 
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Phi Delta Kappa Statistics, as of May 31, 1949 


Number of initiates reported for 40th fiscal year 
THE CURRENT ENROLLMENT 


Increase in percentage of good standing memberships 


The annual report for all chapters will appear in the October issue. 


—PauL M. Cook, Executive Secretary. 














Directory of Chapters 


Continued from Back Cover 


Mv—Muncie, Indiana. R. E. Michael, Ball State Teachers College, 
, Indiana. 
ne Chicago, Illinois. Lemuel E. Minnis, 387 Main Street, Glen 
Illinois. 
~ scrament, California. Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento Junior 
College, Sacramento 17, California. 
ourcxon_—Kirksville, Missouri. C. H. Allen, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Missouri. 
Pi—San Antonio, Texas. Frank P. Cunningham, 343 West Tho- 
rain, San Antonio 1, Texas 
Ruo—Pittsburg, Kansas. O. F. Grubbs, 301 East Quincy, Pitts- 
Kans 
srouaPortland, Oregon. Fred Roundtree, 5024 N. E. 34th, Port- 


11, Ore 
TaSal tae ke City, Utah. N. J. Barlow, 223 State Capitol, Salt 


wt. tam Wisconsin. Lee H. Mathews, 3018 N. Mur- 
ray Avenue, Milwaukee 11, ate ag 

Pur-Tulsa, Oklahoma. Charles Orr, P. O. Box 131, Tulsa 1, 
Oklahoma. 

Cu1—Terre Haute, Indiana. Charter surrendered. 

Psr—Omaha, Nebraska. Fred Widoe, 1323 Martha Street, Omaha, 
ebraska. 

ouses Sen Diego, California. Floyd Cocking, 1372 12th Avenue, 
San Diego, California. 

Atpua AtpHa—Houston, Texas. Henry A. Jahnke, 421 Oxford 
Street, Houston, Texas. 

ALPHA Bera—Tacoma, tg Bertrum Myhre, Fern Hill 
Elementary School, Tacoma ashington. 

ALPHA Gamma—Kalamazoo, Michi = George G. Price, 116 W. 


Territorial Road, Battle Creek, De MC 1009 E. 
len ree, 


ALPHA Detta—South Bend, Indiana 
Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Indiana. 

Atpua Epstton—East Chicago, Indiana. James W. Standley, 
Tolleston High School, Gary, Indiana. 

Atpna ZeTa— vansville, Indiana. Donald Schaaf, 2151 Bayard 
Park Drive, Evansville 14, Indiana. 

Atpua Era—Indianapolis, Indiana. Richard Emery, 4112 Otter- 
bein, Indianapolis 3, Indiana. 

ALPHA Tueta—Bloomington Illinois. Roy E. Diveley, 
Community High School, Normal, Illinois. 

Atpxa Iota—Jackson, Mississippi. J. O. Snowden, 308 Wesley, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

Aipna Kapra—App Wi in. Roland C. Nock, 1915 N. 
Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

AtpHa Lamppa—Fort Wayne, Indiana. Kermit Leininger, 3404 
S. Webster, Fort Wayne 5, Indiana. 

Atpna Mu—Lafayette, Indiana. Paul Alexander, 423 W. Salis- 
bury, West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Atpoa Nu—Toledo, Ohio. Paul Clapper, R. F. D. 6, Box 517, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

ALPHA ee Moines, Iowa. W. C. Findley, 629 3rd Street, Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 

AtpHa Omicron—Charleston, Illinois. H. J. Arnold, Eastern 
Illinois State College, Charleston, Illinois. 

Atpxa P1—Macomb, Illinois. Denton White, Principal, Bushnell 
High School, Bushnell, Illinois. 

Atpua Ruo—Bakersfield, California. Thomas Springer, 106 Flower 
Street, Bakersfield, California. 

ALPHA S1¢ma—Phoenix, Arizona. Fred McDonald, 1517 E. Almira, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

AtpHa Tau—Salem, Oregon. Harold Jory, Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon. 

ALPHA Urstton—Cape Girardeau, Missouri. Edward Gilbert, State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

ALPHA Pu1—Cedar Falls, Iowa. Herbert Silvey, 109 W. Navy St., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

ALPHA Cu1—Santa Ana, California. James Graves, Orangethorpe 
School, Fullerton, California. 

ALPHA Ps1—Utica, New York. Roger N. Murphy, 1653 Kemble 
Street, Utica, New York. 

Atpua Omeca—San Jose, California. Harold W. Drummond, Un- 
ion High School, Campbell, California. 

Beta ALPHA—Mobile, Alabama. W. W. Taube, 2512 Richard Ave- 


nue, Mobile, Alabama. 
Beta Beta—Springfield, Missouri. A. G. Jelinek, 830 South 
Gaylord Wilson, 


Broadway, Springfield, Missouri. 

Bera GamMMA—San Luis Obispo, California. 
1343 Higuera Street, San Luis Obispo, Californie 

Beta Detta—Pasadena, California. Charles G. Bowen, 1303 N. 
Raymond, Pasadena, California. 

Beta EpstLon—Spokane, Washington. C. O. Pence, East 7521 Eu- 
clid, Spokane, Washington. 

Beta Zeta—Chico, California. Alwin V. Miller, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 


District Organization 


DISTRICT I 


on, Oregon, stihe and Montana; 
rta in Canada 


Normal 





STATES: Washin British 


Columbia and Al 


Repemsonteting: GEORGE A. ODGERS, Rocky Mountain College, 
illings, Montana. 
““faotruction, pA Cc. - Washingto — oe i t 4 Public 
nstruction ympia ashington; Ro ntz, Superin- 
dent of T Schep ey burn, Ore on; Jo ohn a. Booth, 311 No. 
Tenth Street, Boise, Idaho; J. W. Maucker, Dean of Education, 
Montana State University, fissoula, Montana. 


DISTRICT II 


STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, and New Mexico; 
ewer, California, and Sonora, Mexico, and the Islands o 
awaii. 
my EMERY STOOPS, 2013 Manning Street, Los 
eles 25, California 

John C. Carlisle, 73 North Third W, Logan, Utah; 
hardson, Arizona State sollees. Tempe, Arizona; 

William H. McMaster, 561 Santa Oakland, California; 
Aubrey L. Berry, EB-123, 405 Hilgerd venue, Los Angeles 24, 


California. 
DISTRICT III 


STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Otichore. Arkansas, Texas; Mex- 
ico, except that portion in_Distric 

Representative: GEORGE R. POWELL, 706 East 55th Street, 

nsas City 4, Missouri. 

Coordinators: Ernest M. Anderson, 208 E. Carlton, Pittsburg, 
Kansas; Harvey C. Hansen, Faculty Exchange, North 
University of Oklahoma, —y 2 Oklahoma; Ral; 
lough Elvins Missouri; Arvin N. Donner, 3341 Wi 
ton, Texas; R. E. Garlin, Texas Technol ie Lu 
bock, Texas; C. J. Alderson, ~~ Hall 105, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas; Albert L. Ford, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas. 

DISTRICT IV 


Coordinators: 
Ric 


STATES: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
peeen Iowa, and Minnesota; Sasketchewan, and Manitoba 
in Canada. 

Representative: M. L. CUSHMAN, 218 Curtis Hall, Iowa State 

liege, Ames, Iowa. 

Coordinators: F. R. Adams, State Department of Education, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Maynard R. Bemis, University of Wyoming, 
College of Education, Laramie, W re Wa W. Osborn, 
1910 York Street, Des Moines, Iowa; . Arnason, State 
Board of Higher Education, State Cortéol Bismarck, North Da- 
kota; Floyd A. Miller, wal rtment of Public Instruction, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; T M. Risk hool of Education, University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion South Dakota. 


DISTRICT V 
STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia; Ontario in Can 
Rpreentnive: FLOYD T. GOODIER, Illinois State Normal 
niversity, Normal, Illinois. 
Coordinators: Claude E. Vick, 100 East Edwards aon, © ring- 
field, Illinois; Keith Elliot, i180 No. Veen Street, Ba é: . 
Michigan; A. D. Mathison, 4068 th Street, Milwaukee 9, 


No. 
Wisseneins Elmer L. Norris, 3331 Guilford Avenue, Indian- 


lis 5, Indiana; Omer W. Renfrow, 335 Northern Avenue, 
Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 
DISTRICT VI 


STATES: Maine, Vermont, iow Ham epehice, Manygspusstie, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsyl venia, Nes Ly 1 Mary- 
land, Connecticut, and District ~ af Sent ia; New 
Brunswick, Novia Scotia, ont and Prince Edward Ties te y MeN 

Re esentative : I M. KLINE, 177 Gibson Avenue, White 

ains, New York. 

Coordinators: Dana M. Cotton, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts; Robert Davidson, Franklinville. 
New Jersey: Andrew Gibbs, S. Office of Education, Wash- 
yon, © Carl E. _ 93 Fruehauf Avenue Snyder 21, 
New York; yy M. Long, Oakmont Public Schools, Tenth 
Street, Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 


DISTRICT VII 


STATES: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
a ississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Ken- 


Repr ecentative: w. ROSENSTENGEL, University of North 
rolina, Chapel Hin North Carolina. 
Coordinators: L. Lancaster, University of Virginia, Peabod 
Hall, Charlottesville Virginia; Robert M. Fin No 
Street, ee Hill, North Carolina; Jackson R. S 
versity of a, University, A Ala mai Charles R 
University ~ Florida, Gainesville, W. A. Lawrence, 
Louisiana State University, Baton ium, ‘hentiteens » 
Fink, Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 





INDEX AND BOUND VOLUMES 


The Index of Volume XXX of Tue Pur Dettra Kappan, 
1948-49, has been sent to all libraries ea our subscription list. 
It is available also to any subscriber free upon request. 

Tue Put Detta Kappan is available in bound volumes for 
the years 1924 to 1949, at prices ranging from $2.00 to $4.00. 
Volume XXX, 1948-49, is available in substantial brown cloth 
binding at $4.00. copies of many back numbers are 
available at 50 cents per copy. 














Phi Delta Kappa Directory of Chapters 


If you change your address, please notify your chapter at the address below. In order that your magazine 
may follow you promptly, send also a card to the national office, Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, 


Homewood, Illinois. 


The 41st fiscal year of Phi Delta Kappa began June ist. If as a member of the fraternity you do not 
now hold the 41st year card, you will wish to get in touch with the officer of your chapter listed below. 


CAMPUS CHAPTER SECRETARIES 
School of Health, 
Drive, 


A.tPua—Indiana University. Taylor Dodson, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Beta—Columbia University. Paul Yarck, 500 Riverside 
New York 27, New York. 

Gamma—University of Missouri. J. O. Keller, 111 Rothwell Gym- 
nasium, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

De.ta—Stanford University. William O. Woodworth, School of 
Education, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 

ErsiLon—University of lowa. Kenneth F. McLaughlin, College of 
Education, University of Iowa, Iowa city, Iowa. 

Zeta—University of Chicago. Enoch I, Sawin, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ilinois. ; 

Era—University of Minnesota. Jack Shaw, 211 Burton Hall, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Tueta—Cornell University. Alfred H. Krebs, Room 203, Stone 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. ; 

lora—Harvard University. Dana M. Cotton, Lawrence Hall, Kirk- 
land Street, Harvard Galveraity, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Kappa—University of Kansas. Nicholas L. Gerren, 18 Fraser Hall, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Lamsppa—University of California. Denzil E. Widel, c/o Mrs. 
Gladys Pedersen, 647 Santa Barbara Road, Berkeley 7, California. 

Mu—University of Texas. Sam M. Gibbs, 1110 W. 22% Street, 
Austin 21, Texas. 

Nu—University of Washington. F. F. Powers, 114 Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 

X1—University of Pittsburgh. William Liggitt, Cathedral of Learn- 
ing, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 

Omicron—University of Nebraska. W. C. Meierhenry, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Pi—University of Illinois. Ralph A. Shick, 404 N. Goodwin, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

Ruo—New York University. Stephen G. Rich, P. O. Box B., 
Verona, New Jersey. 

S1¢ma—Ohio State University. Sam Jones, 201 Arps Hall, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Tav—University of Pennsylvania. Daniel Jacoby, Jr., Eisenlohr 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

Upsiton—Northwestern University. James Essen, School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Pu1—University of Wisconsin. Harold H. Hailer, University of 
Wisconsin, University Extension Division, Madison 6, is- 
consin. 

Cu1—University of Oregon. Albert Sitlinger, School of Education, 
University al Geesen. Eugene, Oregon 

Ps1—George Peabody College. Tom Calvin Venable, Box 212, 
George Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 

Omeca—University of Michigan. Roy Sommerfield, Bureau of Ap- 
pointments, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Avena ALPHA—University of Oklahoma. Harry Huffman, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

AvpHa Beta—University of Virginia, Earl R. Boggs, Room D, 
Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

ALtpua GAmMA—State College of Washington. Norville M. Downie, 
1503 Fisk, Pullman, Washington. 

Apna Detta—Kansas State College. Jesse M. Schall, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

ALtPHa Epsiton—University of Southern California. Bruce I. 
Blackstone, 3616 W. 17th Street, Los Angeles 6, California. 
Apna Zeta—University of Arizona. E. L. Larson, College of 

Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Avtepua Eta—Temple University. Roy Johnson, Jr., 635 Tenth 
Avenue, Prospect Park, Pennsylvania. 

Atrua Tueta—University of North Dakota. Carl V. Peterson, 
505 Maple Avenue, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Apna lIotra—University of Cincinnati. Omer W. Renfrow, Sr., 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 

ALPHA Rarea—University of Tennessee. J. Clark Rhodes, College 
of Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tennessee. 

Avena Lamppa—Boston University. Ernest R. Spinney, 84 Exeter 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

A.tpua Mu—Colorado State College of Education. Joe Shoemaker, 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 

Atpxua Nu—University of Kentucky. Frank G. Dickey, Room 123, 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington 29, 
Kentucky. 

Atenas X1—University of Alabama. Robert C. Hammock, Box 
1028, University of Alabama, University, Alabama. 


Atrxua Omicron—Claremont College. Woodrow Smith, 

Hall, Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, California. 
Aura Pi—Rutgers University. Hamilton Stillwell, School of 
Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 

ALPpua Ruo—Johns Hopkins University. Thomas Goedeke, 3 
25th Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

Avtpua Sicma—University of Denver. Arthur W. Beck, 4400 Perry 
Str Denver 12, Colorado. 

Atpua Tau—Pennsylvania State College. John W. Masley, Room 
109, Burrows Building, Pennsylvania State College, State Col. 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

Atpua Upstton—University of Utah. Kenneth Farrer, Park 310, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 

AtpHaA Pui—Syracuse University. rrol E. Robinson, 219 Slo. 
cum Hall, College Place, Syracuse 10, New York. 

Atrua Cu1—University of California at Los Angeles. Dave Pas. 
coe, Room 123, Education Building, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles 24, California. 

Atpua Ps1—University of Buffalo. William Kean, 288 Tremain 
Avenue, Kenmore, New York. 

Atpna Omeca—Wayne University. Paul Armstrong, 17 Hanover 
Road, Pleasant Ridge, Michigan. 

Beta Atpua—Louisiana State University. Gordon Webb, College 
of Education, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, Lou- 
isiana. 

Beta Beta—North Texas State Teachers College. A. Frank Nelson, 
Box 6481, North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 

Beta Gamma—George Washington University. William S. Rum- 
bough, School of Education, George Washington University, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Beta Detta—University of Colorado. George W. Gregg, Educa- 
tion Office, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

Beta Epstton—University of Maryland. Donald C. Hennick, 4805 
College Avenue, College Park, Maryland. 

Beta Zeta—Oklahoma A. & M. College. Clarence M. Pruitt, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Beta Era—Western Michigan College. Carl Snow, Western Mich- 
igan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Beta Tueta—University of North Carolina. William L. Flowers, 
Box 810, Peabody Hall, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 

Beta Iora—Washington University. Robert Donald Snyder, 5660 
Kingsbury, St. Louis 12, Missouri. 

Beta Kappa—lIowa State College. Michael O’Brien, 217 Pammell 
Court, Ames, Iowa. 

Beta Lamspa—Indiana State Teachers College. Charles W. Harda- 
way, Research Division, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

Beta Mu—University of Wyoming. Arthur H. Dugan, Room 319, 
Old Main, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Beta Nu—University of Mississippi. Wilson Sehby, Box 245, 
University, Mississippi. 

Beta X1—University of Florida. James W. Crews, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

Beta Omicron—Utah State Agricultural College. Willard W. 
Bruce, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 


FIELD CHAPTER TREASURERS 


Atpxua—San Francisco, California. Arthur E. Lindborg, 3766 21st 
Street, San Francisco 14, California. 

Beta—St. Louis, Missouri. John A. Phillips, 5733 Cabanne Ave 
nue, St. Louis 12, Missouri. 

Gape—Siate of Kansas. P. E. Oyler, 1221 Boswell, Topeka, 

ansas. 

Detta—Fresno, California. Harold E. Sanderson, 2105 Weldon 
Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Epstton—Los Angeles, California. Harold E. Barden, 451 N. Hill 
Street, Los Angeles 12, California. 

Zeta—Detroit, Michigan. Robert Brownell, 1240 Beaconsfield, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 

Era—Santa Barbara, California. Neil Daniels, Santa Barbara, 
California. 

Tueta—Kansas City, Missouri. Shelley Peters, 8000 Johnson 
Drive, Merriam, Kansas. 

Iora—State of South Dakota. Russell E. Jonas, Black Hills Teach- 
ers College, Spearfish, South Dakota. . 
Kappa—Warrensburg, Missouri. Claude H. Brown, Central Mis- 
souri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Lamspa—State of Colorado. Charter surrendered. 





